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Mramatic Sketches. 


ON 


Mr. MUNDEN, 
(With a Portrait.) 


Mr. Munden was born in Brook’s 
Market, Holborn, in the year 1758. 
His father, who was a poulterer, paid 
the debt of nature when our adven- 
turer was in his infancy, and he re- 
mained under his mother’s protection 
until he had attained his twelfth year, 
when, as a trial of the bent of his 
inclinations, he was placed with an 
apothecary. 

A month’s acquaintance with the 
contents of phials and _ gallipots 
proved quite sufficient. Having had 
enough of physic, law next engaged 
his attention. Some very fine speci- 
mens of penmanship procured bim a 
ready admission into the office of an 
attorney, in New Inn. His abilities, 
so happily suited for the desk, for a 
time induced his friends to imagine 
that he could not do better than 
coutinue in a line for which be ap- 
peared so well qualified, and he was 
on the eve of being articled to a 
gentleman in Staple Inn; when, con- 
Sidering that, without very good 
fortune, such a measure would most 
probably militate against his future 
prospects, the idea was given up, 
and he was apprenticed to a Writing 
Stationer in Chancery Lane, but his 
master dying within two years, he 
Was turned over to another in the 
Same line. 

Vol. V. 


His new employer entertained a 
partiality for the old school; had 
a very great objection to a powdered 


‘head; and saw no occasion for his 


apprentice to appear as a fine gentle- 
man, while employed in the duties of 


his station, Young Munden being 


of a diflerent opinion, some quarrels 
ensucd; he turned a deaf ear to the 
sober councils of his master, and in 


defiance of his commands, would ap- 


pear, at all times, smart und genteel. 
Disgusted with his situation, he re- 
solved to quit it before the expiration 
of his time. An attorney in the 
Borough accepted his proflered ser- 
vices; and he remained a twelve- 
month longer engaged in a calling, 
by no means suited to the turn of 
his mind, which had long pondered 
on matters of different import. Often, 
while engrossing a skin of parchment, 
has our hero meditated a visit to that 
idol of many a slage-struck wight, 
the matchless Garrick. Often has 
he fancied his pen a glitiering dagger, 
his ink the purple stream, his ruler a 
truncheon, and his parchment a 
drum head. 

One of his Thespian friends, having 
been engaged to perform at Liver- 
pool, induced Muaden to take a trip 
thither, in order to try his imitative 
powers. Our young adventurer ac- 
cepted the invitation, and followed 
his friend about a week after his 
departure, On his arrival at Liver- 
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‘pool, he found some difficulty in © 
“obtaining even the most servile em- 


ployment in the theatre. At length, 
he succeeded in getting engaged to 
write out characters, for which he 
received eightecn-pence per night. 


In the course of time, he was ho- . 


Noured with an employ more conge- 
nial to his inclination, namely, that 
of appearing upon the stage; and 
though he only filled up a silent 
group, yet he was before the audi- 
ence, and he was happy. When the 
season closed, the company left this 
place for Londen, where Munden, for 
want of cash, could not follow them. 


Me therefore procured a situation in 
‘the office of the town-clerk, where 


‘he made himself useful. He had not 


‘Been long in his employ, before 
“*Wenty the Fourth” was performed 


for the benefit of a decayed trades- 
‘man. A number of young men in 
the town, uo less fond than our hero 
of exhibiting their talents in this 
‘way, gave their assistance ; and Mun- 
‘den, for the first time, spoke on the 
Stage, as onc of the Carriers and as 
Pardolph, in both of which parts 
tre shewed traits of dawning merit. 
The success of his efforts increased 
Ais enthusiasm for the stage; and on 
hearing of a strolling company at 
Rochdale, in Lancashire, he repaired 
thither, and became a great acquisi- 
tion to that dramatic corps. 

After a short stay here, Munden 
returned to Liverpool, where ke re- 
mained two years in the town-clerk’s 
oflice. Still uneasy under any but 
stage restraint, the days passed heavily 
away; and be determined on quit- 
ling his master, in the hope of meeting 
with an opportunity of finally fixing 
in that profession for which he 
thought Nature had designed him. 
With a guinea only in his pocket, he 
Sct off for Chester, where he remain- 
ed until he was brought to his last 
Shilling. With this solitary hope, he 
entered that theatre as a spectator, 
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of which he afterwards became hie 
nager. 


The close of the entertainment 


~ brought to his recollection, that his 


last shilling was gone, without know- 
ing where to procure supper or bed. 
Just, however, as he was coming out 
of the theatre, be met a butcher of 
whom he had some knowledge, and 
who relieved his wants for the night. 
As he could vot obtain an engage. 
ment at the theatre, he offered him. 
self as clerk to a stationer, but was 
unfortunately unsuccessful. While 
wandering about the streets, without 
knowing what method to pursue, in 
order to appease hunger, he met with 
a London acquaintance, who ge- 
nerously relieved his temporary diffi- 
culties. He then determined to re- 
turn to London; and his friend 
pledged his ring, to render bis resolu- 
tion in some degree practicable; but 
as the money raised on the above 
article would not permit them to ride 
‘single, they mounted a jack-ass, and 
took leave of Chester. 

At this town Munden had received 
a letter of r¢commendation from the 
stationer, to a gentleman in the law 
at Whitchurch ; and on his arrival 
there, presented it, but could not 
obtain employment. 

On reaching Birmingham, fortune 
again favoured him with a friend, 
whose kindness enabled him to pro- 
ceed to Stralford-upon-Avon ; and 
though be might have taken a nearer 
road to London, the temptation of 
visiting the birth-place of Shakspeare, 
was too strong for his romantic brain 
to withstand. 

About this time, the Warwickshire 
militia was to be embodied, and great 
numbers of recruits were assembling 
from different parts of the country, 
to juin the regiment at Stratford. 
Many presented themselves on the 
road ; one of whom, seemingly more 
intelligent than the rest, Munden 
chose for a companion ; and to each 
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other their mutual necessities were 
imparted. Our adventurer learned 
from his comrade, that the regiment 
would consist of a numerous body of 
men, and that it would be difficult 
to obtain a night’s lodging. His 
friend, whose brain necessity had 
rendered fertile, suggested a thought, 
which was approved of, and put in 
practice. It was, to present himself 
before the serjeant as a recruit, and 
by that means obtain a biilet for the 
night. After some time spent by his 
friend in searching for the serjeant’s 
quarters, he at length found him. 
The serjeant inquired if Munden was 
of the regiment, and replying in the 
affirmative, he obtained for the night 
bed and board. As soon as the 
calls of hunger were satisfied, his 
mind, in spite of its depression, be- 
eame elated, and diffused its influ. 
ence over the whole assembly. From 
the cherished store of various dra- 
matic writers, together with the wel- 
come song, our young actor drew 
forth a fund of entertainment, which 
enlivened the company, who sighed 
or smiled as his effusions were mourn- 
ful or merry; and thus the evening 
passed in perfect barmony, till they 
retired to their respective places of 
rest. 

About ten in the morning, the 
drum beat to arms, the regiment 
Inustered, and with colours flying, 
repaired to the field, where Munden 
was previously told by his friend to 


follow, in order to be enlisted: but _ 


as he hada view only to what he had 
ebtained, namely, a supper and a bed, 
the felt not the smallest inclination te 
attend to his instructions. He there- 
‘fore quitted his military friends some- 
‘What abruptly, chusing rather to 
enlist under the banners of Mel- 
Pomene than those of Mars, and that 
vening reached Woodstock. Here 
he applied at several public-houses 
for a lodging ; but his appearance 
Probably was not fayourable to his 


application, and he was refused. 
Again, however, his good genius re- 
lieved bim from distress: at the last 
place of his request, he recognized, 
and was recognized by, a gardener 
who had left Liverpool a few weeks. 
before, in consequence of a law-suit,. 
in which a verdict had been given 
against him. Much pleased at meet- 
ing with Munden, and retaining 
grateful remembrance of services 
which our actor had rendered him. 
during the time he was clerk to-the- 
gentleman at Liverpool who defend 
ed his cause, the poor gardener gave 
a proof that good offices are not al- 
ways forgotten, In the morning, 
Munden pursued his journey to 
London, where his mother received. 
him with all the fondness of pa- 
rental affection. He now returned 
to a law-stationer’s office, and con 
tinued driving the quill for several 
months. The stage was still, how- 
ever, the darling object of his mind ; 
and having become acquainted with 
the manager of a strolling company 
at Leatherhead, in Surrey, he enlisted 
under the banners of this theatrical 
monarch, and left town with thirteen 
pence. He was led to believe, that he 
was to perform on the evening of his. 
arrival, and to receive a share of the 
profits which might accrue from the 
company’s exertions; but, to. his 
great mortification, lie found the barn 
in no state to receive an audience ; 
not a bench was formed, nor a scené 
raised, while the stage-keeper was 
brushing down the cobwebs, and 
sweeping away the refuse of Ceres’ 
golden train, left by the hand of the 
sturdy thrasher. The thirteen peace 
expended, no. prospect of playing 
that night, and for the hapless sons af 
Thespis, no trust, the. manager was 
applied to; but, alas! he was if 
the same predicament as. his followers. 
The succeeding night was appointed 
for a performance; the barn- 
yard cleared, planks. laid, and saw~ 
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dust strewed for an expected audi- 
ence; but not a swain or damsel 
came; all was solitary, and the mana- 
ger and performers went comfortless 
to bed. After two or three unsuc- 
cessful evenings, a play was bespoke 


by a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
for the Saturday-night, which being 
a night of fashion, an audience as- 
sembled, and the profits allowed to 
each performer six shillings, besides 
having paid off incidental expences 
incurred by the failure of the two 
unfortunate evenings. To this good 
luck may be added the saving of two 
small pieces of candle. 
the first. money Munden ever gained 
by acting; and although he had 
experienced by this time a sufficient 
share of misery, yet he continued to 


This was 


cherish the sanguine hope of better 
times. Benefits coming on, the first 
fell to the lot of Munden ; but, from 


the shortness of time the company 


were allowed to perform, he was 
obliged to take a partner. However, 
the night previous to his benefit, the 
theatre was burned down: but, never 
at a loss to combat with misfortunes, 
he drew up a petition, and a collec- 
tion was made in the neighbourhood, 
amounting to between twenty and 
thirty pounds. The manager, to 
shew his gratitude to the company, 
and particularly to our hero, who 
suggested the petition, gave about 
Jive shillings to twelve members ; 
and, under pretence of going 
to London to furnish a _ward- 
robe for another theatre, Icft his 
troop, and never returned again. 
Fiuding the manager not so good as 
his word, our hero came to town, 
and immediately repaired to a regis- 
ter-office for engaging actors, then 
known by the name of the Black- 
lion, Russell Street, Drury Lane. 
Munden, with the greater part of 
bis burnt-out brethren, was engaged, 
and after performing in several vil- 
Jages in Berkshire, they repaired to 
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Windsor, where at length they were 
rather successful. From this com- 
pany Munden was discharged, for 
refusing to perform, at two days’ no- 
tice, the part of Altamont. Dis- 
carded, and once more nearly penny- 
less, our child of wayward fate 
turned his course towards London. 
Here he again found a sheltering 
roof in the dwelling of his indulgent 
mother. Several private plays about 
this time were given at the Little 
Theatre, Haymarket, in which he 
often performed. At one of these 
representations, a Mr. Hurst, the 
then manager of the Canterbury 
theatre, saw him, and having formed 
a favourable opinion of his talents, 
engaged him for the season. At this 
period, in the memorable year 1780, 
Munden began to emerge from his 
difficulties. The line he was to 
figure in, was that of second charac- 
ters in tragedy and comedy; but, for 
want of a comedian, he was per- 
suaded to attempt the first line in 
what is termed low comedy. His 
success was equal to his wishes ; and 
he left Canterbury with the good- 
will and applause of its inhabitants. 
From Canterbury he went to Brighton, 
where he was also a favourite actor, 
and much patronized. 


About thisitime, a performer of some 
consequence in the company of Messrs. 
Austin and Whitelock, dying at Ches- 
ter, Munden was engaged to supply 
the place of the deceased comedian ; 
and in a short time established his 
reputation as an excellent comic actor. 
From Chester he went to Whitehaven, 
and almost every town of any con- 
sequence in the north; in each of 
which he obtained the favour of the 
public, and no small share of pecuniary 
remuneration. By prudence, Munden 
was in time enabled to become a pro- 
prietor and manager. He purchased, 
in conjunction with Mr. Whitelock, 
the whole of the company’s concerns 
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in the theatres of Newcastle, Lancas- 
ter, Preston, Warrington, Chester, 
and afterwards Sheffield. 

‘he situation of manager, however 
pleasant it may appear, is embittered 
by numberless vexalions. The dif- 
ferent tastes of audiences, the varied 
tempers of actors, too ready to quar- 
rel with parts allotted to them, the 
uncertain tenure of the different the- 
atres, some of which were in the 
hands of gentlemen, in the respective 
places in which they were situated, 
soon altered Munden’s opinion of 
management, and determined him to 
embrace the first opportunity of dis- 
posing of that property which he had 
so lately purchased, under the fond 
idea of adding to his happiness. He 
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accomplished his wishes, and found 
himself free to chuse any change that 
might offer itself. The death of 
Edwin presented the opportunity 
wished for; and Munden removed to 
the metropolis. In the winter of 1790, 
he made his first appearance on the 
boards of Covent Garden Theatre, in 
the very opposite characters of Sir 
Francis Gripe, in the “ Busy Body,” 
and Jemmy Jumps, in the ‘“* Farmer ;” 
in both of which he was justly 
admired, and received the most 
unbounded applause. At this house 
he continued to perform till the close 
of the Season 1811, when he quitted 
the company ; and in 1812 joined that 
of Drury Lane, of which he has ever 
since formed a member. 


London Theatres. 


DRURY-LANE. 


September 

25, Geraldi Duval—How to Die for 
Love.* 

27. Ib.—Monsieur Tonson. 

29. Ib.—Ib. 

October 

2. Ib.—Ib. 

4. Ib.—lIb. 

6. Dramatist, (Ennui, Harley; Ma- 
rianne, Mrs. Edwin.)—Ib. 

9. Geraldi Duval—Ib. 

11. Ib.—Ib. 

13. Ib.—Ib. 

15. Ib.—Ib. 

16. Ib.—lIb. 

18. Ib.—Ib, 

20. Ib.—Ib. 

22. Dramatist — Weathercock, (Var- 
rella, Miss Kelly, her first appear- 
ance this Season.) 

23. Geraldi Duval—Monsieur Tonson. 

25. Ib.—Ib. 

97, Ib.—Ib. 


*4* The Coronation has been re- 
presented between the pieces every 


The preceding List of perform- 
ances will sufficiently shew the kind 


* Substituted for “ M. Tonson,” on 
account of Gattie’s illness. 


of exhibitions which Mr. Elliston has 
indulged us with during the month 
of October. Their variety is their 
least merit. ‘ One day telleth ano- 
ther,” and, for aught we know or 
care to the contrary, may continue 
to do so till October, 1822. Still, 
however, there is one solace left us 
under our grievances, which is, that 
no Act of Parliament has hitherto 
been passed, compelling an editor to 
visit the Theatre, “ will he, nill he,” 
and we have therefore remained quietly 
at home. We hear, however, that 


the Show continues to draw amazingly, 


though the company is less seleet than 
numerous, consisting chiefly of “ the 
youths that thunder at play-houses, 
and fight for bitten apples; that no 
audience, but the Tribulation of Tower 
Hill or the limbs of Limehouse, their 
dear brothers, are able to endure.” 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


Septem’ stratagem—Aladdin. 
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Qctober' 
1. Hamlet—Undine. 
3. Rob Roy, (Rob, Yates)—Rendez- 
vous—Tom Thumb. 
5. Stranger—Blue Beard. 
8. Hamlet—Undine 
10. Antiquary—Blue Beard. 
12, Stranger—Ib. 
15. Hamlet— Undine. 
17. Exile—Lying Valet. 
18. Ib.—Love, Law, and Physic. 
19. Ib.—Husbands and Wives. 
22. Ib.—Padlock. 
24. Ib.—Poor Soldier. 
26. Ib.—Roland for an Oliver. 
26. Ib.—Bombastes Furioso—Rendez- 
vous, 


September 28.— Mr. Meadows, from 
Bath, made his début as Scrub, which 
he played with much cleverness, and 
was well received. He has since 
performed Sharp in the “ Lying Valet.” 

October 5.—When we noticed Mrs. 
‘Brudenell’s performance of Belvidera 
at the Haymarket, we did that species 
of violence to our feelings which 
writers who impose upon themselves 
the task of speaking the truth plainly 
and unreservedly must continually 
submit to. Having, however, per- 
fermed this unpleasant part of our 
duty last mouth, we shall net recur to 
the subject now, but merely state 
that she appeared to-night as Mrs. 
Haller, aod repeated the character 
orxce. The managers say in the Bills 
that she succeeded gloriously ; in fact, 
that sheis too good for the Londoners, 
and they have therefore sent ber to 
Dublin. We are told that she has 
for some years been a chorus-singer 
at Covent-Garden, and that her real 
name is Smith. 

October 17,—*‘ This may truly be 
ealled an age of Coronations—at 
least, in England. The unrivalled 
wagnificence and dignity with which 
that great mational solemnity was 

celebrated on a recent occasion, seems 
to have created an appetite for spec- 
tacles of this description in the public 
mind. The Gothic splendour and 
pageantry of our Ritual having been 


exhausted, the Manager of this The- 
atre has repaired to Russia for his 
scene, and has brought before us tho 
coronation of the Empress Elizabeth, 
attended with the pompous offices and 
processions of the Greek Church.,. 
The opera of the ‘ Exile’ is revived 
merely to introduce this solemnity ; 
and, indeed, the simple pathos of 
Madame Cottin’s story is totally lost, 
in the gorgeousness of the ‘ imperial. 
theme.’ The opera—or at least the 
tale—is so generally known, that we 
may refer at once to Alexina’s resolu- 
tion of quitting the cottage of her 
exiled father in the mountains of 
Siberia, and of proceeding to the 
Empress at Moscow, to supplicate 
his freedom. She arrives at her. 
destination ; aud, the first intelligence 
she hears is, that the Empress is 
approaching the city, and that her 
coronation is about to take place. 
The evening’bells, with some bewitch- 
ing bars of music, mark the depar- 
ture of the day. The scene changes. 
to the Square of Moscow, in the midst 
of which is erected a triumphal arch. 
A gilded barrier surrounds the stage,. 
leaving only a passage for the proces- 
sion. The sound of joyous trumpets 
and drums, intermingled with the 
thunder of artillery, is heard at a 
distance. The music approaches, 
marshalled by an officer; the drums 
are followed by a body of the guards, 
in blue and scarlet uniform, with gor- 
geous plumes of feathers waving in 
their helmets. The ecclesiastical 
dignitaries succeed, bearing the 
sacred ensigns of their faith—the 
cross, the ecrosier, the cross with the 
diadem, and the sceptres. They are 
attended by boys, who, clad in sur- 
plices, bear in their hands kindled 
censers. Deputations from the tribu- 
tary states, with their banners, remind 
the spectator of the vastness of that 
empire, whose mistress is soem te 
appear. ‘Then come the Nobles of 
the land, distinguished by their proud 
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step and brilliant attire, and their 
Peeresses, equally splendid in appear- 
ance. The Ambassadors of the 
foreign powers gave a still more dig- 
nilfied lustre to the scene. The 
Representative of England was clad 
in a scarlet mantle and star, and in 
his hat towered an immense plume of 
ostrich feathers. The Envoy of Tar- 
tary rode a beautiful horse, capari- 
soned in all the barbaric pride of his 
nation. The Chinese Ambassador 
was seated on a noble charger, which 
gave a wonderful proof of sagacity, 
by tramping to the time of the music, 
and frequently rearing up his head, as 
if to display the symmetry of his form, 
and the playfulness of his temper. 
This Ambassador was attended by a 
train of horsemen. In the procession 
we also observed the Knights of Malta, 
but they were not arrayed in a style 
worthy of the chivalry of that cele- 
brated order. After the Ambassadors, 
the young prince, attended by a 
beautiful little group of pages, was 
ushered in with due dignity, under a 
canopy; and, last of all, came Eliza- 
beth, reclining in a lofty car of gold, 
lined with blue silk, crowned with a 
canopy of the most splendid appear- 
ance, aud drawn by six horses, which 
were attended by grooms in imperial 
liveries. It was the most brilliant 
spectacle ever seen upon a stage, when 
the Empress rode under the triumphal 
arch, and the drums and trumpets, 
and shouts of the people, rent the air 
with their greetings. ‘The procession 
moved forward to the Cathedral, aud 
here another scene was opened to the 
View, which was really august. The 
main aisle of the Cathedral stretched 
away to a great distance, increased 
by the perspective arts of the painter, 
and terwinating in a window illumi- 
nated through ali its variegated com- 
partments. The roof was displayed 
after the manner of Westminster Hall, 
and was hung with numerous lustres. 
The floor was covered with crimson 
cloth; in the middle was the sacred 


font, and onthe left thealtar, on which 
was placed the diadem. The cere- 
mony here was short—the Empress 
pledged herself to her duties to her 
people, and received the diadem from 
the hands of the Patriarch. There 
was through the aisle, much of that 
bustle and brilliancy which attend 
ceremonies of this exalted nature, 
but we were rather disappointed at 
the appearance of the Patriarch and 
his assistants, which was by no means 
gorgeous enough for the office of such 
high functionaries. 

With respect to the performers, it 
is but justice to observe that they did 
everything in their power to forward 
the success of the piece. Daran, 
however, is a character below Mr. 
Young’s pretensions. Itis full, indeed, 
of fine principle, and of manly and 
devoted passion, but the sentiments 
are conveyed in such bad language, 


that it mars the natural fire both of 


the character and its representative. 
Even with this obstacle against him, 
Mr. Young produced at times deep 
and thrilling impressions on the audi- 
ence, particularly in the scene where 
he rescues Alevina from her persecutor. 
Before the Empress, too, his entreaties 
in aid of Alexina’s prayer for the 
pardon of her father, were delivered 
in a style of dignity mixed with ten- 
derness. Farren, as the Governor. 
was highly amusing. Liston had little 
to do as Baron Altradorff, except to 
sing a humorous song in the Italian 
style, which he gave in his usual irre- 
sistible manner. Miss Foote was 
badly dressed as Alexina, yet the slen- 
der graces of her form were visible 
under this disadvantage. Her voice 
we thought more than usually weak. 
Mrs. Tennant (alias Vaughan) from 
the Adelphi Theatre, made her first 
appearance here as Katharine. The 
Empress was acted by Mrs. Faucit 
in a manner not unworthy of that 
imperial woman.”—Morning Herald. 
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HAYMARKET. 
August 
29. Exit by Mistake—lb.—Agreeable 
Surprise. 
30. Fontainbleau— Ib. —Village Law- 
er. 


31. Rise and Fall—Ib.—Dog-Days in 
Bond Street. 


September 
1. Fontainbleau — Ibid — Midnight 
Hour. 
3. Mountaineers — Ibid — Fortune’s 
Frolic. 


4. Fontainbleau—Ib.—Mogul Tale. 

&. Venice Preserved—Day after the 
Wedding—Village Lawyer. 

6. Bombastes Furioso—Venice Pre- 
served—High Life below Stairs: 

7. Marriage of Figaro —— Match- 
Making—Midnight Hour 

8. Venice Preserved—Day after the 
Wedding— Match-Making. 

10. Ib. — Match-Making — Agreeable 
Surprise. 

11. Marriage of Figaro—Actress of 
All-Work — Bombastes Furioso, 
Benejit.) 

12. Venice Preserved—Match-Making 
—Too Late for Dinner. 

13. Marriage of Figaro—lb.—Roland 
for an Oliver. 

14. Fontainbleau—Ib.—Sleep-Walker. 

15. Marriage of Figaro— 1b.—Bom- 
bastes Furioso. 

17. Venice Preserved — Ibid — Love 
Laughs at Locksmiths. 

18. Marriage of Figaro—Ib.—Roland 
for an Oliver. 

19. Rise and Fall—lb.—No Song, No 
Supper. 

20. Lovers’ Quarrels—Matcu-Break- 
ING, (first time)—Love Laughs at 
Locksmiths. 

21. Match-Breaking— Match-Making 
—Lock and Key. 

22. Ib.—Marriage of Figaro, (Jones’s 
Benefit.) 

24. Actress of All-Work— Marriage of 
Figaro---Wedding-Day. 

25. Agreeable Surprise —~ Match- 
Breaxing— Match-Making. 

25. ‘Tom Thumb—Ib.—Ib. 

27. Sylvester Daggerwood — Match- 
Breaking— Marriage of Figaro. 

28. Lovers’ Quarrelis—Ib. — Fontain- 
bleau. 

29. Secing is Believing—Ib,---Mar- 
riage of Figaro. 

October 


1. Mountaineers—“Match-Breaking. 
2. Jealous Wife—Ihb. 


3. Green Man*—Ib.—Love Laughs at 
Locksmiths. 


* Substituted for « The Marriage 


of Figaro,” Ov accoun 
of Miss R. Corri. 
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4. Guy Mannering—Match-Maki 
—Bombastes Furioso. aking 

6. Heir at Law—Ib.—Roland for an 
Oliver. 


6. Marriage of Figaro —— Match. 


Breaking. 
8. Jealous Wife—Ib. 


9. Match-Breaking — Marriage of 
Figaro. 


10. Lovers’ Quarrels—Rob Roy—For- 
tune’s Frolic. 


11. Rob Roy—Match- Making—Mogul 
Tale. 


12, Marriage of Figaro—Lovers’ Quar- 
rels—Match-Muking. 


13. Rob Roy—Match-Breaking. 
15. Ib.—Ihb. 


16. School for Scandal--Match-Making 
—Day after the Wedding. 

17. Rob Roy—Match-Breaking. 

18. Every One has his Fault—Day after 
the Wedding— Match- Making. 

19. Rob Roy—Ilbid — Roland for an 
Oliver. 


20. Every One has his Fault—Review. 

22. Ib.—Ib. 

23. Match-Breaking—Beggar’s Opera. 

24. Spoil’d Child — ib. — Bombastes 
Furioso. 


25. Match- Making—Ib.— Roland for 
an Oliver. 


26. Beggar’s Opera—Match-Breaking. 


October 18th. ‘* Sir Robert Bramble, 
in ‘Every One has his Fault,’ was 
played by Mr. Johnson, from the 
Bristol Theatre, who appears to pos- 
sess, in no small degree, all the qualifi- 
cations required for such an undere 
taking. His figure is light and grace- 
ful, his countenance expressive, and 
his vivacity,—we had almost said,— 
superlative.” M. Chronicle. 


October 23. ** A young lady from the 
Bristol Theatre, named Blake, made 
her first appearance on this Stage as 
Macheath. ‘*'The Captain is a bold 
man,’ says Peach’em; and assuredly, 
the female who sceks for theatrical 
honours in the garb of such a hero, 
must possess no common share of for- 
titude. Yet, it must be said for the 
débutante, that, though she evinced, 
on her entrance, a tolerable degree of 
courage, she sbaded it with so much 
ingenious and delicate playfulness 
throughout, that in no instance did 
she transgress the boundary of her 
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nature. Doubtless, it was a difficult 
task to represent the careless incon- 
stancy of Macheath, and at the same 
time to preserve that native diffidence 
of woman, which one does not like to 
sce violated, under any circumstances. 
The necessary consequence was, that 
she subdued all the rougher qualitics 
of the Captain to her own level, and 
gave him the appearance rather of a 
promising than an experienced gallant. 
Her voice is of the kind which pro- 
fessors call mezza voce, ils chiefstrength 
and sweetness residing in the middle 
tones. To organs of this order, it is 
generally a disadvantage to be heard 
alone, unless they are deep and firm 
beyond the ordinary compass of femi- 
nine exertion. In concert they are 
heard with delight; but, in solos, 
where they are often compelled to rise 
as well as to descend beyond their 
natural range of notes, they fail of 
producing a pleasing effect. In some 
things, the fair adventurer exhibited 
capabilities for the secondary parts in 
Operas, but this is quite as muchas 
we can say in her favour.” M. Herald, 


ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 


This Theatre terminated its season 
September the 27th, when Bartley ad- 
dressed the audience as follows -— 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN, --- Our— 


short season is this evening brought to 
aclose. The aggressions of the larger 
establishments have this year reached 
their climax, since Drury-Lane has 


continued open during the whole of 


the limited period allotted to our per- 
formances, and has thereby deprived 
Us even of the slender harvest, which, 
on former oceasions, we had been 
allowed toreap. How far the wisdom 
of Government may deem it fitting lo 
allow of these gradual encroachments 
onthe Summer Theatres, or may con- 
escend to take an interest in the fate 
of those public amusements, is beyond 
Our power at present to ascertain ; 
“vee under all the circumstances, 
Ol. V. 
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we may be allowed to indulge a reason. 


able hope of speedy 
relief. 


and effectual 


. 

The Proprietor, Ladies and Gentle. 
men, begs leave to offer, through me, 
his grateful acknowledgments for the 


Share of patronage he has received 


It has been far gre 


ater than, under 


the oppressive difficulties he has had 


to contend with, he could reason 


ably 


have hoped for; and it will not, he 
trusts, be deemed an idle boast, when 
he reminds you of the great and flatter- 
Ing success which has altended every 
novelty, without exception, that has 
been brought forward this Season. 
Our exertions, Ladies and Gentles 


men, will be redoubled 


, to ensure a 


continuance of your favour, when we 
are permilted to meet again; aad, in 


the mean time, in the 


name of the 


Proprietor, of all the Performers, and 
in ty own, respectfully thank and 


bid you farewell. 


This is all very dolefu!, and lament. 
able, but not calculated toexcite much 
pity for Mr. Arnold, amongst those 
who recollect the tyranrous manner 
in which he lorded it over poor Cundy 
atthe Pantheon, and put the Vagrant 


Actin force against th 


e performers. 


(Vide Vol. 3, p. 39.) We promised to 


reprint the proceedings 


in that affair, 


whenever Mr. Arno!d might complain 
of oppression ; but, upon considera- 


tion, we think it would 


be acting un- 


fairly to our old subscribers to occupy 


our pages with repetit 
they already possess. 


WEST-LONDON T 


ions of what 


HEATRE. 


This house is again open under the 
management of Mr, Amherst, and 


appears to have been 


re-decorated 


throughout,—if we except some dingy 
slips of faded velvet and tarnished 


gold lace, which disfigur 
ofthe most conspicuous P 


e one or two 
rivate Boxes, 


and detract somewhat from the gay 


appearance of the Th 
in other respects extremely pleasing. 


Payne from 
ngst the performers are 
aaa Mrs. Glover, 


the Haymarket, Huntley, 
3B 


eatre, which is 
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and Miss Collier. Incledon is an- 
nounced, and likewise an adaptation to 
the English Stage of the GEdipus” 
ofSophocles. Tiinkofthat, ye lucky 
inhabitants of Marylebone! The per- 
‘formances, hitherto, have been of the 
customary varied nature, but without 
any novelty of importanee. Thetown 
was placarded a few weeks ago with 
bills, headed “ A Caution to Play- 
‘goers,’ and stating that a person who 
ventured to hiss one ofthe actors here, 
was assaulted by a party of rullians on 
quitting the house, and severely beaten. 
‘Fhis was replied to by the manazer, 
who denied the truth of the story. We 
know not whether the subjoined 
paragraph, which we copy from the 
newspapers, has any connexion with 
the affair. 


October *th. Frederick White, the 
‘dancer, who was some time since con- 
dlemned to death, but procured a par- 
don through the intercession of Mr. 
Waithman, (Vide p. 144,) was brought 
to Marlborough Street Office, charged 
with creating a riot at the West-Lon- 
don Theatre, on the evenimg of Satar- 
day, Oviober 6th. The constable who 
secured him, said that the prisoner 
was at the head of a most formidable 
‘and desperate gang, and that it was 
with the greatest difficulty he was 


taken to the watch-house. The Ma- 


‘gistrate committed him to prison, for 
want of bail. 

We have received the followiag letter 
respecting a burletta recently pro- 
duced at this Theatre, underethe litle 
of ** The Bear and the Bashaw:” 


* Islington, October 22, 1821. 

‘ Str,—Having seen this week at 
‘the West-Lonpon THeatre, a new 
comedy, called the * Bear and the 
Bashaw,’ which is stated to be ‘a 
translation from the French, made ex- 
pressly for that Theatre by Mr. Kerr,’ 
I find that I have unknowingly been 
running the same race with that gen- 
tleman, having made considerable pro- 
gress in a farce on the same subject ; 


I shall therefore fecl much obliged if 


‘THE BRITISH STAGS; 


you will allow me, through the medium 
of your publication, to inform the 
dramatic world of this fact, in order 
that, should I hereafter favour the 


‘public with my Play, I may escape 


the-charge of plagiarism. 

“TI know, sir, that, in such cases, 
‘the race is for the swift ;’ but, as my 
farce is not a translation from the 
French piece, which I have never 
read, but is merely derived from the 
same source,—and, as it is not uncom. 
mon, in these days of dramatic dearth, 
to see different adaptations from the 
same original, produced by two, nay 
three Theatres, at the same time,* [ 
trust I shall be excused if I am un- 
willing in Unis instance to lose the fruit 
of my labour.—If you can, without 
excluding more intcresting matter, 


give insertion to this letter in your 


next number, you ‘will oblige your 
obedient servant and constant reader, 
VAPID.” 


ASTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE. 

Mr. Gomersal delivered the follow- 
ing address on the eveningof October 
lith, when this house closed :— 


LabDIEs AND-GENTLEMEN,—I am de- 
puted by the Manager of this Esta- 
blishment to appear before you this 
evening, to perfurm the accustomed 
duty of returning his sincere and 
gratefulthanks for the kind and liberal 
patronage you have afforded him 
during this Season.---In announcing 
its termination this evening, the Pro- 
prietor feels proud in stating to the 


patrons of this Theatre, that, however 


roductive the last five Seasons may 
lave been, the present has eclipsed 
them far; thus encouraged, he feels 
himself emboldened to declare, that 


his exertions for the next campaign 


shall in every respect correspond with 
that liberal patronage he gratefully 
acknowledges ; and, with the hope of 
meriting a continuation of public fa- 
vour and support, he most respect- 
fully, till Easter Monday next, bids 
you farewell. 


* Vide last season, ** The Orphan 
of Geneva,” produced at Drury-Lane, 
Covent-Garden, and the Coburg. 
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ROYALTY THEATRE. 
This house, having discarded the 
appellation of East London Theatre,. 


has lately been opened under the ma- 


nagement of Mr. Glossop, of the Co-. 


burg. 


Wrobinctal Drama. 


Redruth. Our company having 
left us, I resume my account of their 
performances from the 23rd July, 
where my last letter quitted them. 
On that evening, “ Jane Shore” and 
“ The Sleeping Draught” were repre- 
sented. In the latter, the idol of this 
town, Young Dawson, as Popolino, 
outdid all his former efforts. I never 
saw the character better sustained, 
though I have scen Harley in it. 
Gabriotto, also, was well played by 
Angell. He is a young man, bear 
six feet high; very thin; with an 
expressive countenance and “ speak- 
ing eyes.” He looked the character 
admirably. “ Starvation was in his 
cheeks.”—On the 25th, Mr. Pearce, 
of the Hotel here, being about to 
turn out, and a large party dining 
at his house, the following notice ap- 
peared in the bills of the day: “‘ The 
Honey-Moon,” and “ Turn Out,” by 
desire aud under the patronage of the 
gentlemen met to partake of a fare- 
well dinner at Pearce’s Hotel. Os- 
baldiston and young Dawson were 
present at the festival;- but, although 
they partook freely of the juice of the 
grape, they got through their parts 
(Duke and Jacques) with great pro- 
priety. That interesting creature, 
Mrs. Osbaldiston, took her benelit on 
the 30th, and had a bumper. She 
played the Unknown Female in “The 
Foundling of the Forest,” and Mar- 
garettu, in “ No Song, No Supper :” 
beth exeellently, but particularly the 
latter, giving the Songs in good style. 
The season terminated on the !1th of 
August, with ‘‘ Macbeth” and “ Bom- 
bastes Furioso,” for the benelit of 


Osbaldiston. Some dispute having” 
arisen, Mr. O. has quitted the com- 
pany ; and, I since hear, has procured’ 
an engagement for bimselfand wife at 
Bristol. The remainder of the com. 
pany proceed to Bodmin, to perform 
during the race-week, ; and thence to 
Liskeard, Teignmouth, &c. 


Sept. 10, 1821, SAM SAM’S-SON. 


Bristol.— A few weeks ago, our 
Theatre opened for a short season with 
“The School for Scandal,” Lady 
Teazle by Miss Booth. This lady’s 
taleuts as Priscilla Tomboy, Little 
Pickle, Letitia Hardy, Helen Worrett, 
Aléina Mandeville, &c. are too well 
known to need any additional praise L 
can bestow upon them ; but, I cannot 
withhold the expression of my surprise 
and censure, when I see her attempt 
such parts as Lady Teazle, where the 
want of that elegance of figure and 
manners, so essentially requisite, is 
evidently conspicuous.* I, of course, 
presume she has her choice of cha- 
racters ; and, under this idea, am so 
mucly ithe more astonished that she 
should have chosen the one in question. 
The most I can say of her performance 
is, that it was not bad. 

We were introduced this evening, 
for the first time, toa Mr. Osbaldiston, 
from the Fheatre Royal, Manchester, 
who personaled Joseple Surface. ‘This 
geutleman possesses many—indeed 


* It is a warmly-contested point 
whether Lady Teazle, whose girlish 
days were passed in retirement, oughé 
to be represented as a perfectly elegant 
and well-bred woman of fashion, Ed, 
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most of the requisites necessary to 
form a great actor; his figure is 
rather above the common size, and 
well proportioned ; he has an open 
expressive countenance, and the best 
voice I remember to have heard— 
clear, distinct, energetic, and capable 
of the greatest modulation. His per- 
formance of the hypocritical villain 
obtained for him, what he justly de- 
served, repeated bursts of applause ; 
and the impression he this night made, 
has, I am happy to say, increased 
rather than diminished. We have 
since been much pleased with his 
Feliz, in “The Wonder,” Osmond, in 
“Phe Castle Spectre,” and Romeo ; 
but, more particularly with the last 
scene of Carwin, in ‘*'Therése,” where 
the interest of the situation was emi- 
nently heightened by the excellent 
performance of this most promising 
actor. ‘The Charles Surface of Mr. 
Halls, who is also a stranger to us, 
deserved much praise; though we 
admired him most in Flutter. He 
seems to have a good deal of that 
humour and vivacity so requisite for 
parts of this kind, and I doubt not 
his progress in the histrionic art will 
be rapid. 

Had I ever before addressed you, 
sir, or were I certain you would give 
insertion tothe above observations, I 
should perhaps have extended them ; 
for, I can assure you, there are others 
in the company well deserving the 
applause they nightly receive, amongst 
whom are Mr. Wynn, Mr. Berriman, 
Mrs. Mara, Mrs. Seymour, &c. &e. 
not forgetting our worthy Manager, 
Mr. Macready, to whom we wish every 
possible success. Anticipating the 
pleasure of again addressing you 
when our regular season commences, 
1 remain, Sir, 

Your’s, &e. 
Sept. 20th, 1821. MERCUTIO. 


Liverpool.—Johnstone terminated 
his engagement here on the 24th of 


August, playing Sir Lueius O’ Trigger, 
and Paddy O’Rafferty, and Speaking 
Colman’s Farewell Address, written 
for him when he took leave at Covent 
Garden. The Bills said it was 
“ positively the last night of his per- 
forming on the Liverpool Stage.” 


Hastings.—Kean, who has been 
residing here during the greater part 
of the Summer, appeared the other 
night at the Theatre. The Adver- 
tisements issued by the manager, in- 
formed the inhabitants that they were 
about to behold “S The united trans- 
cendent talents of R. W. Elliston, 
Esq. sole Proprietor of the T. R. 
Drury Lane, and Mr. Kean, who had 


kindly consented to perform gratui- 
tously.” 


Dublin.— Crow Street Theatre has 
been fitted up for equestrian perform- 
ances, by a Mr. Ord, from Edinburgh. 


Sunderland. — The Season here 
terminated on the 26th of March, 
when “ Conscience,” and “ A Chip 
of the Old Block,” were performed, 
for the benefit of Mr. Anderson. The 
Bills contained the followiug eloquent 
character of the Tragedy :— 


In this piece, the Characters are 
drawn with a vigorous hand. The 
Language, whether calm or impas- 
sioned, is full of poetic elevation and 
practical force. Itis equally free from 
the measured declamation of the school 
of Rowe and Otway, as well as from 
the ailected wildness and luxuriant 
excess of some of their successors. 
There is no modern Tragedy which 
we know, whose success has been so 
entirely independent of what is com- 
monly termed stage-effect, as this one; 
and it does no less credit to the taste 
of the audience, than to the genius of 
the author, that their approbation was 
so warmly bestowed, where it was SO 
justly merited. 


Edinburgh.—The following is an 
extract from the Address delivered by 
Mr. Murray at the close of the season 
on the 3ist of August :— 


In — progress of the last 
Season, the Directors of the Theatre 


see more reason than ever to be san- 
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suine as ta the successful result of 
ineir speculations; for, though the 
receipts have not been marked by those 
sudden floods of fortune which have at 
times burst in upon us, they have been 
steadily good, and have escaped those 
serious depressions which have at 
other periods reduced us to consider- 
able difliculty. 


Clasgow.—A party of actors played 
“ Douglas” at the Trades’ Hall on 
the 23rd of July, Norval by a young 
centleman of Glasgow. The Bills 
said that his “ histrionie powers had 
procured bim the appellation of the 
ThirdRoscius; but added, nevertheless, 
that this was “ his first appearance on 
any Stage.” 


Buckingham.—T he Company here, 
under the management of Mr. Jack- 
man, has produced many pieces in a 
most creditable manner. Mr. Jack- 
man, in first Tragedy, is very eflicient, 
and Mr. Bullen is a very good second. 
Mr. Turner is respectable in Low 
Comedy. A gentleman named Stewart, 
played Hassan a few evenings since 
with great applause, and displayed 
considerable talent and feeling. Mr. 
Jackman’s Osmond was far ’ above 
mediocrity, and Mr. Bullen’s Percy a 
most gentiemanly piece of acting. 
The House has respectably 
attended. 


TIM BORBIN. 
Buckingham, Sept. 20, 1821. 


Birmingham.—A squabble has oc- 
curred between the Proprietors of the 
Theatre and the Building Committee. 
The cost of the new house far exceeds 
the estimated amount, and the Pro- 
Prietors refuse to pay the excess. 


York.— A meeting of the Corpora- 
tion, to whom the Theatre belongs, 
took place on the 20th of August, 
when Mr. Mansel laid before them a 
Proposal to add a Saloon to the con- 
templated improvements in the house. 
it was agreed that the Corporate Body 
should advance £200, instead of <£ 150, 
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®$ previously arranged, on condition 
that Mr. Mansel and Mr. Wilkinson's 


trusives, should advance an additional 
sum of £25 each. The itnprovements 
will be commenced immediately, 


 Ashton-under-Line.—On paying 
a visit tothe Theatre here, a stranger 
would think he had mistaken the 
scene of amusement. On the frout 
is inscribed, in large characters, 
“Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ?—-Come and see? The 
reason of this profane application of 
Scripture, is said to be, that the 
building was originally a Methodist 
Conventicle ; and that, when it was 
converted to its present purpose, the 
Manager suffered the inscription to 
remain, as an equally applicable invi- 
tation to his customers.”— Manchester 
Observer. 


Cheltenham.—This pretty little The- 
atre has, daring the fashionable season, 
been very well attended, and can 
boast of a respectable company, with 
good scenery and music. ‘The mana- 
ger has produced much novelty, and 
frequently two new pieces in a week. 
Mr. Woulds is the greatest favourite, 
and best actor ; Mr. Shuter, in Irish- 
men and bullies, very efficient; and 
Mr. Thompson, in Old Men, highly 
respectable. Mrs. Woulds is an in- 
teresting littie woman, and bids fair to 
be agood actress. The audiences are 
somewhat too indulgent, and the stage 
costume neglected most disgracefully. 


September 26, 1821. SAM. 


Swansea.—T he house opened on the 
oath. of July, with ‘* Damon and 
Pytbias.” The principal performers 
are Miss Desmond, Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Carles, and Mr. Bing. Miss S. Booth 
bas performed a few characters. The 
following impromptu was written in 
the box-lobby, after seeing her play 
Rosalind ; 
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Mirth, Wit, and Satire, hand in hand, 
Inspir’d our Shakspeare’s matchless 
mind, 
When from the master-wizard’s wand 
Came forth the jovous Rosalind. 


‘And Nature, in her merriest mood, 

. what the glowing poet meant 

ler 
Of all the best of flesh and blood, 

Made sweet S. Booth to represent 

ber! 

Among the pieces produeed, are 
Henry the IVth. with the Coronation, 
Conscience, Marino Falicro, Wallace, 
A Squecze to the Coronation, and 


Giovanni in London. 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Wilson has in the press a new 
dramatic piece, entitled “ A Mas- 
querade Rehearsal.” 

Miss Macauley is preparing for 
publication a work called “ Tales of 
the Drama.” 

A new daily paper, called “ The 
Theatrical Observer,” has lately been 
commenced. It contains the Bills 
of the several Theatres, with cri- 
tiques on the performances of the 
preceding evening. 

A Poem by Barry Cornwall will 
appear early in 1822. 

P. B. Shelly has in the press a 
Tribute to the Memory of Keats. 
This is the 2nd edition, the poem 
having been already printed in Italy. 

W. Power (of Dublin) is pre- 
paring for publication a New Series 
of Irish Melodies, arranged by Sir J. 
Stevenson, Mr. Moore’s original 
coadjutor. The Words are to be 
written by the Hon. George O’Cal- 
laghan. 

An engraving is in progress from 
Mr. Sharp’s painting of an author 
reading his Play in the Drury Lane 
Green-Room, which was exhibited this 
year at Somerset House. 


“Mr. Purturs, late of C. 
Theatre, and Mrs. Phillips, sailed on 
the Ist September, in the Albion, 
Liverpool Packet, for New York, 
with Mr. Price, proprietor of the 
Theatre in that city, who has been 
several months in England, on pro- 
fessional business. Mr. Price has 
also carried out Messrs. Kent and 
Cowell, of the Adelphi Theatre, to- 
gether with a young lady of great 
vocal promise. He has made large 
wardrobe purchases ; aud intends, on 
his arrival in America, to bring out 
the Coronation, formed upon the 
models exhibited at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden.”—WM. Post. 


“Mrs. Extwist.e, of the Theatres 
Philadelphia and New York, is in 
London, and will make her appear- 
ance this Season at one of the Win- 
ter Theatres »—M. Post. 


New YerK new Theatre was 
opened in September, when a Prize 
Address, written by Charles Sprague, 
Esq. of Boston, was spoken, 


NEAPOLITAN THEATRES. The fol- 
lowing singular advertisement ap- 
peared in the New Times of October 
the 10th: — 


‘‘ The present lease of the Royal 
Theatres of Naples being about to 
terminate, bis Majesty the King of the 
Two Sicilies has ordered all ‘fenders 
respecting the new lease of them tobe 
forwarded. ‘The said Tenders may be 
made for the Theatres of San Carlos 
and Del Fondo united, or for each of 
them separately.” 


Garrick. “ A summer-house in 
the grounds of Mrs. Garrick, at 
Ilampton, was broken. open and 
robbed in the night of Friday the 5th 
Inst. the carpet and various pieces 
of furniture being taken away. For- 
tunately, one article was left bebind, 
which Mrs. G. highly values. This 
is a large arm-chair, made by direc- 
tion of Garrick, from the wood of 
Shakspeare’s celebrated Mulberry 
rec. The thieves probably found 
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3t too cumbrous to be removed.”—~ 
Morning Herald, Oct. 11. 


“Mrs. Garrick. A friend was 
condoling with this lady on the death 
of her husband, when she said, “ He 
never was a husband to me.” The 
other testifying great surprise at this 
unexpected declaration, Mrs. G. 
added, -—“for, during the thirty years 
we were married, he always remained 
my lover.” —Sun, Oct. 25. 


“WVauxsaLt Garpens. Two dis- 
tinguished foreigners are said to be 
in treaty for these Gardens, where 
they intend introducing the Russian 
Mountains, and other Parisian amuse- 
ments." —M. Heruld, Oct. 26. 


ZINGARELLI’s Opera of ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” ‘was lately revived at 
Paris: Romeo by Mad. Pasta, Juliet 
by Miss Naldi. All the amateurs of 
the old school of music, most of 
whom are chagrined at hearing the 
panegyrics of the moderns exclusively 
lavished on Rossini, were present on 
the occasion. One Air, sung by 
Pasta, drew forth the most rapturous 
applause. The anti-Rossinists were 
filled with triumph; and from every 
quarter was heard, “ Shew me any- 
thing like that in Rossini; such 
Sentiment and tenderness he will 
never be able to produce.” The 
admirers of the reigning favourite 
looked blank, and were confounded, 
for it was impossible to deny the 
beauty of the Air. Their chagrin, 


however, was of short duration, and_ 


the tables were quickly turned upon 
their antagonists, for it was dis- 
covered, im the interval between the 
acts, that the Air so much applauded, 
was actually the composition of Ros- 
sini, and had been introduced to 
eke out the Opera to a proper length ; 
so that his bitterest opponents were 


tricked into unqualified admiration 
of him. 


French Drama. The fordness 
entertained by the Mrench for the old 


classical writers, Racine, Corneille, 
&c. seems to be rapidly on the decline. 
The proof of this consists not altoge- 
ther in the silence of their admirers, 
or the declamations of their antago- 
nists, but in the more unequivocal 
Symptoms displayed by the emptiness 
of the two French Theatres, properly 
so called, and the popularity of the 
Minor Houses. While the Theatres 
on the Boulevards, the Grand Opera, 
and the Italian Opera, are playing to 
full audiences, and s me of them 
sending away redundant crowds, the 
Regular Houses remain comparatively 
empty, and often positively so; for, a 
short time ago, when the curtain rose 
al the Thedtre Francais, there was 
but one individual in the Pit. The 
actors, horrified, attempted a dismissal, 
by pleading the sudden indisposition 
of a principal actress ; but, the public 
(i. e. the solitary individual,) was 
obstinate, and insisted upon the piece 
proceeding, which it actually did. 

Mouse. Nostet has launched an 
elegant chariot in Paris, with the sums 
she amassed in London. 

Mrs. Dickows is at present residing 
at Paris. 

Marino Fatrero, translated into 
French verse by M. Gosse, was pro- 
duced at the Thédtre Francais Oct. 2, 
and was completely damned. 


Suppen Deartas. During a late re- 
presentation of a picce called ‘* La 
Jcune -Hotesse,” at the Bagneres’ 
Theatre, M. Ruelle, who played the 
character of Durmont, was struck 
with apoplexy in the 2nd Act, and 
expired in a few :ninutes.---Mr. J. 
Griffiths, one of the vocal performers 
at the late Musical Festival at Wor- 
cester, fell back senseless in his seat, 
while Linley was singing “ Gentle 
Airs,” and expired on the following 
day. Mr, G. who had been a member 
of the Worcester Choir thirty years, 
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was one of the performers at the Cele- 
bration of Handel in Westminster 
Abbey, and formerly assisted at the 
‘Covent Garden Oratorios. He hada 
fine bass voice of remarkable power. 


“Kran is now studying the part 
of De Montfort. Miss Baillie has 
re-written the whole of the last act.” 
M. Post, Oct. 9. 


“Mrs. Mountary has met with a 
serious accident. On the evening of 
Friday, October 19th, as she was pro- 
ceeding to Hammersmith in a stage- 
coach, it was overturned at Brook 
Green, and her right arm was broken. 
She also received some severe bruises 
on the head; but is at present free 
from fever, and going on well.”— 
M. Herald, Qct. 25. 


Miss Forpe, wlio made her début 
at the English Opera House last 
Summer, has since been singing at 
one of the Brighton Libraries. 


Miss I. Stevenson, is about to 


relinguish that name, and quit the 
Stage. 


C. KemBLe is not yet engaged for 
the present Season at Covent-Garden, 
though he has for some time been in 
treaty wilh the Managers. He refuses 
to play sccondary characters any 
longer; (such, for instance, as Edgar 
in “ King Lear;”) and hence an ob- 
struction has arisen to the completion 
oftheengagement. We believe there 
is no foundation for the report lately 


circulated that he intends visiting 
America. 


American Drama. The following 
arlicle, which certainly leads us to 
form no very favourable idea of 
Yankee refinement, oceurs in a late 
number of the “ National Jntelli- 
gencer,” an American newspaper :— 


Washington Theatre.—It is with 
much pleasure the writer of this under- 
stands that the New Theatre is on the 
eve of being opened by a detachment 
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of Warren and Woods Company, 
from Philadelphia. A well-conducted 
Theatre is at all times pot only an 
evidence of public taste, but an aux- 
iliary in bebalfof the public morals, 
because it allures the young and the 
gay from amusements oiten fatal to 
character, fortune, and health. But, 
in order that it may answer the end 
intended, it is absolutely essential 
that a rigid internal police be estab- 
lished, for the purpose of preserving 
order and decorum in the audience. 
Anxious that this should be attained, 
T beg leave to recommend that the 
Managers, or whoever have the super- 
intendence of the performances, estab- 
lish and enforce something like the 
following regulations --W ithout some- 
thing of the kind, all theatres are bear- 
gardens, instead of places of polite 
recreation :— 


Ist. No person to be allowed to 
smoke within the walls of the Theatre 
during the play nights. This will add 
to the security of the building, by 
taking away one cause of fire.* 


2nd. No person allowed to sell in- 
toxicating liquors within the walls of 
the Theatre; a tavern being near, 
Where they can drink and smoke with- 
out offending decency or annoying 
ladies. 


3d. No person, on any pretence, al- 
lowed to stand up on the benches, or 
cover them with dirt, aud impede the 
sight of otbers. 


4th. Ladies who come withouta pro- 
per attendant, to be confined to the 
upper row; and, on no occasion, to 
be suffered to intrude into the lower 
boxes. 


Sth. Ifany gentlemen choose to talk 
loud, quarrel, or figh!, they are to re- 
tire to some spot where they cannet 
disturb the audience. — N.B. The 
watch-house, or penitentiary, 1s avery 
convenicnt place. 


6th. All tipsy gentlemen to be po- 
sitively refused admittance, unless 


* We have in our possession alarge 
collection of bills of the various Ame- 
rican Theatres. ‘To those of Washing- 
ton, this significant notice 1s invariably 
appended.—** Ne Smoking allowed.” — 
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they will promise to go quietly to sleep 
in a corner of a box. 


7th. No actor shall presume to give 
additional point or force to an equi- 
vocal passage or double entendre, by 
cither leering, winking, or the like, 
upon pain of being hissed off the 
stage. 

“With these, or similar rules, a 
Theatre may be made a school of re- 
linement, elegance, and morality. 
Without them, itis but a rendezvous 
for vulgar profligates, men without 
shame, and women without virtue. 
Should my worthy old friend Wood 
think proper to attend to these hints, 
he will see me and my family frequent- 
ly at the Theatre. But, he will cer- 
tainly not see us, if my wife and 
daughters are to sit down where 
fashionable bucks have just had their 
feet, and, for aught I know, by the 
side of a prostitute, and be smoked 
with tobacco, while their ears are as- 
Sailed by the ribaldry of half-bred 
gentlemen, who have no way of it- 
iracting notice, except by making 
themselves oflensive. 

FATHER OF A FAMILY. 


“N.B. Twoor three resolute peace- 
officers, acting as door and box- 
Keepers, will be sufficient for all the 
purposes of order and decorum.” 


Another paper says that the follow- 
Regulations are to be observed by the 
audiences in the New Theatre at New 
York :— 


The Ladies are not to wear bonnets, 
nor the Geutlemen their hats, in the 
Lower Boxes,—nor in-any Boxes in 
which there are Ladics. Turning the 
back on the audience, during the time 
the Curtain is down, is to be prohi- 
bited, on pain of exposure in the 
Papers. Walking on the seats, isto 
be expressly forbidden; and they who 
crack nuts in the Boxes, are to be con- 
sidered hogs, and expelled. 


Union Hall, October 9th. Six fel- 
lows belonging to a gang of ruflians, 
were brought to the Oljice, charged 
with committing various daring roly- 


Vol. V. 


beries at the Coburg Theatre. Among 
others, they bustled a woman on the 
Gallery stairs, and cut off her pocket 
with some sharp instrument; in doing 
which, they desperately wounded her. 
Four of them were committed to pri- 
son. ‘Three chimney-swreepers also 
were sent to the House of Correction, 
for throwing a large quantiiy of soot 
from the Gallery, on a well-dressed 
female in the Pit. Mr. Chambers, the 
sitting Magistrate, observed that he 
thought the Managers acted very 
improperly in admitting chimney- 
swecpers among the audience. 


Bow Street, October 12th. An ap- 
plication for redress was made to Sir 
R. Birnie by a gentleman, who had 
paid for admission into Drury-Lane 
Theatre, upon the assurance of the 
money-taker that there was “ plenty 
of room,” which proved to be a gross 
fatschood, the house being so densely 
crowded, that not even standingroom 
was to be obtained. Sir R. Birnie 
told the complainant that he could 
give him no assistance, but advised 
him to summon the Manager to the 
Court of Requests for the district in 
which the Theatre is situated. The 
gentleman expressed his determina- 
tion to act upon this advice ; but, the 
matter was subsequently adjusted, by 
Elliston’s engaging to furnish him 
with a Box-order for the following 
evening. 


| ‘Surrey Sessions, October 25th. W. 


Griffiths, W.Crow, and W. Mackey, 
three boys, were indicted for stealing 
ahat, value 7s. from Henry Batsford, 
and a coat, value 16s. from James 
Lowe, in the Gallery of Astley’s Am- 
phitheatre, on the 17th of September. 
Anumber of robberies were committed 
the same evening, and similar depre- 
dations have of late become very pre- 
valent, rogues being constantly on the 
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‘watch in these elevated regions, to 
bear off coats and hats the moment 
their owners lay them down. Griffiths 
was found guilty, and sentenced tobe 
transported for seven years. 


Union Hall, Oci. 25. — Richard 
Hughes, J. Morton, J. Spencer, W. 
Norris, W. Collard, and five other 
boys, the eldest not more than sixteen 
years of age, were breught before R. 
Chambers, Esq. the Sitting Magis- 
trate, charged with having caused a 
very great disturbance in Gayward 
Court, Prospect Place, St. George’s 
Vields, in the course of exhibiting to 
their friends and the public, atheatri- 
cal performance, called the “ Milier 
and his Men.” 


It appeared from the statement of 
Lloyd, the officer, that, though the 
theatrical establishment of these young 
gentlemen was but in its infancy, the 
neighbourhood in which it was car- 
ried on had already been greatly an- 
noved hoth by the performers and 
their visitors. He bad but lately re- 
ceived information of the existence of 
the theatre, which was christened the 
Regency JTuratre, the arena of 
which was confined to a room in a 
sinall house, and was not unfreqnent- 
ly, during the hours of performance, 
the rendezvous of some of the worst 
~of characters: and that the appear- 
ance of an officer would probably 
make both the audience and per- 
formers tremble. Upon going io the 
door of admission, to which he was 
directed by a candle sticking agaiust 
the wall, and a voice which invited 
him to enter, he saw the prisoner 
Hughes, who is noi sixteen years of 
age, oMciating as check-taker. Above 
the head of this oficer of the theatre, 
was written upon the wall, the follow- 
ing notification Chex taken here.” 
The check-taker, however, was uot 
so steady in the performance of his 
duty, as might be expected from one 
so newly appointed. ‘The moment he 
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saw the officer, he ran into the Theaa 
tre, and instantly a most extraordinary 
scene of confusion took place. A 
large assemblage of young men and 
women had collected together, and 
the curtain (an old blanket) had just 
been raised, or rather pushed aside, 
to disclose Welf and his gang of 


robbers, preparing for plunder, when 


the affrighted check-taker put in his 
head and cried “ War Hawk!” The 
word was cnough; the few candles 
with which this seene of intellectual 
entertainment was illuminated, were 
soon extinguished, and all the audience 
ran to the stege, and tookshelter with 
Wolf and his gang. The officer, 
before he proceeded to disturb this 
hopeful congregation, obtained the 
assistance of a man in the neighbour- 
hood, who had suflered something 
from the amusements of these stage. 
struck heroes ; and there being, by 
this means, a watch both within and 
without, the ten prisoners were ap- 
prebended, and lodged in the black- 
hole of the watch-house, where the 
constable told them they were at full 
liberty to rehearse their pext perform- 
ance, although he could not supply 
them with appropriate scenery, 

The Magistrate said the most 
effectual road to ruin was, perhaps, 
that in which the prisoners had com- 
menceed their career. Some of them 
were, probably, Known in different 
characters from those in) which they 
how appeared ; though, indeed, the 
scene that was presented at the rising 
of the curtain was applicable enough 
to the preseat condition of their habits. 
He would take care that they should 
all receive some punishment. 

The officers recognised some old 
acquaintances amongst the juvenile 
party, many of whom alleged they 
were only spectators, aud had paid 
for admission the full price, which 
was two pence. 

The prisoner Hughes said he was 
out of employment ; and, in his anxiety 
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to get a litthe money honestly, had 
undertaken to receive the checks at 
the door. He had never played, and 
hoped that they would not take him 
for a thief, because he happened to 
have something to do with a theatre. 
The theatre had itappeared opened for 
the first time on Monday night, “The 
Beggar’s Opera” had been selected for 
performance, and the character of 
Filch received more applause than any 
olher, although there were a great 
many present who were periectly able 
to perform that part to the life. 

Mr. Hawkins, the proprictor of the 
house which had been converted into 
ihe Recency Tueatre, as well as of 
several other houses in the neighbour- 
hood, said that a young man of re- 
spectable appearance had, about ten 
days before, called on him, ard hired 
the house for his mother; wlio, he 
stated, was then in the country, and 
would bein town in afew days. Mr. 
H. agreed to take five shillings a week 
for the house, but had no notion it 
was to be converted into a theatre, 
He gave possession of it to the young 
man; but, upon finding what was 
going on in his tenement, he de- 
termined to have the whole gang 
ejected in the manner they had been, 
and by that means succeeded in gelling 
quick possession. 

Most of the prisoners, during this 
statement, were Joudly deploring thcir 
situation: they begged, for Gov’s 
sake, to be discharged ;--and promised 
never more to act, or look at actors, 
as long as they lived. 


The parents of some of them also 
begged hard; but the Magistrate 
declared that every one of themshould 
go to the house of correction. 

Hughes, the check-taker, was sent 
to Brixton for three months ; and the 
rest for one month each. 


“* The car used in the * Exile, with 
the splendid canopy, and the trappings 
for the six horses, is said to have cost 
upwards of £100.°—M. Herald. 


The Theatre at Huntsville, (Ala- 
bama.) which was quite new, and 
just about to be opened, was burned 


on the oth. of August. It is suspected. 


to have becn wilfully fired. 


Miss Wrisex, who was to have per- 
formed at Bath, October 27th, is se- 
riously ill at Wells. The following 
Certificate was published :— 

“This is to eertify that Miss Wilson 
is so seriously indisposed with a chro- 
bic inflammation of the bronchia, as to 
render it extremely improper for her 
to appear in publie for some time. 

JOUN NICHOLLS, SURGEON.” 
Wells, Qet. 25, 1821.” 


MARRIAGES. 
September 24th Thorne, ofthe 
Rirmingham ‘beatre, to Miss H.M. 
Cushing, of Norwich. 
October 15.—At St. James’s Church, 
Mr. Paul Jolin bbediord, ofthe Dublin 


-'Pheaire, to Miss Lucy Anne Greene, 


late of the ‘Theatre-Royal Covent 
Garden. 


EF 


Articles. 


THOUGHTS ON VARIOUS SUB- 
JECTS, ANECDOTES, &e. 
Acrors’ Sarantes. Few things 
afford a more striking contrast, tian 
the variance of salaries paid to the 
first-rate performers of former, and of 


present times. Lavinia Fenton (after- 
wards Duchess of Bolton) was tempt- 
ed by Rich from the Haymarket to 
Lineculn’s-Inn Yields, in the year 
1728, by a salary of fifteen shillings 


per week; on the success of the: 
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Beggars’ Opera,” to secure this 
valuable actress, he raised it to thirty 
shillings! and, suck was the rage of 
the town respecting her, that she was 
obliged to be guarded home every 
night by a considerable party of her 
confidential friends, to prevent her 
being run away wilh. In 1800, 
the Young Roscius received in salary 
and benefits to the amount of two 
hundred guineas per week; and the 
couutry managers conspired how to 
run away with him from London, 


upon terms as preposterously extrava- 
gant! 


Femate Gratitupe. — A young 
Englishman had rendered an essential 
service toa Mogul widow of distine- 
tion. In consequence of some deeds 
being mistranslated misinter- 
preted by the Mahomedan lawyers, 
She was in danger of being defrauded 
of her fortune, when he interfered and 
detected the knavery. The lady re- 
quested an interview, that she might 
express her thanks to her benefactor, 
whom she had never yet seen. The 
young Englishman was conducted to 
her pavilion; the attendants with- 
drew; the lady entered, and, after 
some conversation, offered him a valu- 
able jewel. His refusal of it seemed 
to hurt her. He made a transition 
from the brilliant gem, to her antelope 
eyes, sparkling through the veil, and 
requested that he might behold the 
face in which they shone.—She, un- 
willing to deny the only favour he 
would accept, withdrew her veil. The 
face was indeed as beautiful as he 
could have imagined; and he, who 
had not escaped the contamination of 
Eastern immorality, began to press 
her farther. She assumed a dignified 
air; and, in an impressive manner, 
assured him, that the deep sense of her 
obligation had alone induced her to 
deviate from established custom, in re- 


questing this interview ; but, a sense 
of her own honour, veneration for her 
husband’s memory, and maternal ex- 
ample to her children, would ever re- 
gulate her conduct. However, that 
he might not think her ungrateful, she 
appointed another meeting the next 
evening, atthe same place. Full of 
expectation, be went to the appoint- 
ment; and when the lady who receiy- 
ed him threw back her veil, he dis- 
covered, not the mistress of the house, 
but another young Mogul; beautiful, 
witty, graceful, and— nothing coy, 
whom the widow, in her gratitude, had 
deputed to entertain him. 


Genuine AppLause.—At a_ public 
mecting which took place at Liver- 
pool, the Rev. Mr. Shepherd, known 
as the author of a work on italian bis- 
tory, mentioned, in the course of his 
speech, the following anecdote :— 
‘“ When I was at Paris, in the year 
1802, L attended a mecting of the Na- 
tional Institute. On that occasion, 
the celebrated Lalande read an essay 
on the position of the fixed stars. This 
paper was very long, and very dry—as 
long and as dry, gentlemen, as an 
American state paper. It was also so 
very recondite, thai it was unintelli- 
gible to all the audience, save some 
dozen scavans, who sat round the tri- 
bune. When the essay was concluded, 
these scavaus commenced a plaudit, in 
which the whole audience immediate- 
ly joined. Among the loudest, was an 
ofiicer of the guard, next to whom I 
had the honour to sit. Being morally 
certain, that this gallant soldier did 
not understand a sentence of what had 
been read, I took the liberty indulged 
to a stranger, and said to him, ‘ Per- 
mit me, sir, to ask why you applaud ?? 


To which he answered, with a signi- 


ficant smile, ‘ Because I am glad -— 
the philosopher’s essay is finished,’ ” 
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* LITERARY LADY.” 


Str,—TI have a sister residing at 
York, who is unfortunately an old 
maid, and whose activity of mind not 
having any domestic opportunity of 
venting itself, has become discover- 
able at different times by a variety of 
rages. Parroquets pug-dogs 
ailorded full exercise for her energies, 
until supplanted by old china and 
tortoiseshell cats; but, as these were 
subjects with which I was tolerably 
conversant, I could still read her 
letters with fluency and_ pleasure. 
Latterly, however, she has become a 
furious Blue, and this new rage is sure 
to throw me into one, whenever I 
attempt to decypher her epistles.—If 
I mention the length or shortness of 
her, communications, she desires me 
not to measure her manuscripts by 
the bed of Procrustes:—calls our 
uncle ‘Tom, Hercules, because he gave 
up his Club upon his marriage; and, 
while she is upon that subject, informs 
me that young men of the present 
day are more likely to fall in love 
with themselves, like Narcissus, or 
with a statue, like Pygmalion, than 
with the most accomplished and 
beaulifui woman, (meaning herself ;) 
unless, like Danae, she can be courted 
in a shower of gold.— If I inquire 
about any of our old friends in the 
country, I get, instead of an answer, 
a string of interrogatories, calling 
upon me to cite any instances of 
living friendships comparable to those 
of Pylades and Orestes, Damon and 
Pythias, Arria and Petus, and a 
dozen more ; and, in one half sheet, 
lately, L was introduced to Clytemnes- 
tra, Polyxena, Memnon, Xantippe, Ver- 
tumnus, Momus, and the Minotaur ; 
with a note at the bottom, recalling 
to my recollection that Minerva, the 
goddess of wisdom, was an old maid. 
Now, sir, when I am after inquiring 
the health of Farmer Stubbs, and Miss 
Molly Maybush, it is provoking to 


receive a catalogue of ladies and 
gentlemen of whom I know nothing 
in the world; though I have no doubt 
they are very respectable people, as 
my sister is rather prudish than 
Otherwise in selecting her acquaint- 
ance. Even this folly would be sup- 
portable, because her letters, with a 
little spelling, were at least readable ; 
but, she has latterly been learning the 
Greek alphabet, and yesterday the 
enclosed scrawl came to my bands. 
Its pothooks and hangers are all 
Greek to me—I can make neither 
head tor tail of them. Our parish 
clerk, to whom I have shewn them, 
is ready to make oath that he has 
seen them somewhere in print,although 
unable to decypher them; and I have 
been advised to send them to you, 
that your literary correspondents may 
offer their conjectures upon the sub- 
ject. I am, Sir, 
Your’s, &e. 
MARGERY DAW. 


“© number of engagements have 
prevented me from writing to you 
sooner, and I had nothing N to send. 
I dined yesterday with Doctor Tliel 
Plips, where we had a B A little da- 
maged by keeping, a carp whose P 
was excellent, and ATI. The wine, 
as usual, was About, and the men 
drank whenever they H B meat. But, 
as ill luck would have it, the cat 
came in, and began to M. [I was 


afraid she would have flown in my 


face, or torn my Ks she leaped upon 
@able. This making a rlway I ran, 
but tumbled down the stEg lay sense- 
less, but at length revived, and roared 
out O. Iknow you will say ® to all 
this, and therefore will couclude, for 
fear of Ttology. 
Your loving sister, 
WINIFRED DAW. 

P.S. You have not sent me the gaZ 

long while.” 
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YOUNG’s HAMLET. 


In discharging the sober business 
of life, nothing is more beautiful or 
useful than that rare quality of pro- 
priety, which gives a power of en- 
chantment to the conduct, suiting it 
to every situation, and to please 
every disposition, and reconcile every 
temper. Talents alone cannot, by 
any of their combinations, constitute 
this; and in their keenest and most 
sublimated existence, they would even 
seem to be yenerally opposed to it. 
Nevertheless, it includes a very large 
proportion of sagacily and intelli- 
gence, uniting these with correct 
taste, sensilive delicacy, and sound 
principle. For the purposes of dis- 
pensing happiness in practice, and 
improvement by example, an indi- 
vidual so distinguished is the best 
calculated that nature will admit: 

“*Give me the man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will 
wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of 
heart.” 

The same truth and quickness of 
feeling, accuracy of conception, and 
felicity of manner, which form a cha- 
racter so supremely valuable in so- 
ciety, are to be found constituting a 
style in those effurts of mind and 
fancy which are included under the 
general title of Art. But these, al- 
though they never should be hostile 
to morals, belong to a different class 
of qualities, and therefore require a- 
different standard of measurement. 
I cannot allow the first rank as to 
renown in this way, to be possessed 
by those whose excellence is of the 
general and gracious kind I have 
been describing. Where genius alone 
is concerned, it must soar into sub- 
limity, although, by so doing, it 
leaves cavities and vacancies, and 
violate the charm of regularity, if it 
would excite our strongest admira- 
tion, and occasion us to feel in the 
liveliest manner its greatness above 
the level of common things. It cer- 
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tainly would be better that correct- 
ness and unrelaxed power should be 
traced wherever the highest order of 
talents is displayed, and their absence 
must be regarded as a great imper= 
fection :—but, although there are 
many considerable errors the 
* Paradise Lost,” and few of any 
consequence in Glover's Leonidas 
although Shakspeare’s Dramas often 
discust us, and Hannah Moore’s 
never,—does any man dare to esti- 
mate the faultiess above the faulty, 
in these instances?—It does not 
then, require to be proved, that 
one performance may be more seldom 
in error than another, and yet be 
vastly inferior to it in the best spe- 
cies of merit. 

Passing a zeneral judgment on Mr. 
Young as an actor, [ would say that 
he is chiefly distinguished by equable 
respectability, and a power of pleasing 
very universally addressed, and scarce- 
ly ever remitted. He wins rather 
than conquers; he entices rather than 
subdues. Whatever he does, bears 
the charm of good sense, and fine 
accomplishments ; and no one now 
on the Stage is so sure not to shock 
you. From this, however, coupled 
with what I have said before, the 
reader will gather that I do not put 
him in the first rank of greatness ; 
but the truth is, that, although I 
cannot flatter bim by averring that he 
ever reaches quite so far, be frequent- 
ly makes a very near approach to it. 
While in every thing that he attempts, 
he is elegant, adroit, and judicious, 
in some representations he is much 
more, and leaves put little for the 
conception to imagine beyond what 
he fulfils. One of his best perform- 
ances is in Hamlet, and this is saying 
a great deal in behalf of bis qualifi- 
cations both of person and mind. 
Looking to the outline of the charac- 
ter, in its various essentials, it is, in 
my opinion, put more completely and 
pleasingly before an audience by Mr. 
Young, than by any other that I have 
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seen attempt its delineation. Indeed, 
to nineteen-twentieths of the men 
and womem who fill a theatre, this 
performer must realize every idea 
they are competent to entertain as to 
the part. The graceful Prince,— 
the horror-struck son,—the feigued 
madman,—the zealous friend,—the 
sarcastic misanthrope,—-the bitter 
enemy,——all pass and re-pass in his 
acting, and are brought out with a 
spirit and warin fidelity, that do the 
greatest credit to his skill, his feeling, 
and his judgment. 


the question?” —* Why, (replied Gar- 
rick, with an affected indifference, 
yet as if standing on tip-toe,) Lord 
Camden has this moment left me. We 
have had a long walk together.’ 
Jounson. “Well, Sir, Garrick talked 
very properly. Lord Camden was a 
little lawyer, to be associating so 
familiarly with a player.” Sir Joshua 
once observed, with great truth, that 
Johason considered Garrick to be, as 
it were, his property. He would 
allow no man either to blame or to 
praise Garrick in his presence, with- 


If Mr. Young’s performances of 
Ilamlet during the last two or three 
weeks, are to be traced to any other 
cause than the Manager’s conviction‘of 
his merits, L am sorry that they are not 
more justly appreciated, for such re- 
presentations surely are calculated to 
be of service to the Theatre, as they 
are highly honourable to the actor, and 
not unworthy of the dramatic reputa- 
tion of the country that has to buast 


out contradicting him. 

Dining with Johnson at Sir Josbua 
Reynolds’s, I mentioned that Wilkes 
had attacked Garrick to me, as aman 
who had no friend. Jonnson. “I 
believe he is right, Sir. Os Qsros, ov 
sAos—He had friends, but no friend. 
Garrick was so diffused, he had uo 
man to whom he wished to unbosow 
himself’ He found people always 
ready to applaud him, and that always 
for the same thing: so he saw life 


— 


of Shakspeare. with great uniformity.” I took upon 
me, for once, to fight with Goliath’s 
7 weapons, and play the sophist.— 
JOHNSONIANA; “ Garrick (said I) did not need a 
Or, Remarks on the Drama, Drama- friend, as he got from everybody all fi 
lists, and Performers, by Dr. he wanted. What isa friend? One 1 
Johnson. — Selected from the who supports you, and comforts you, “@ 
Works of Boswell, Piozzi, Haw- while 
kins, &c. and interspersed with know, Sir, is the cordial we - 
pa wer make the nauseous draught of life go 


down:’ but, if the draught be not 
nauseous, if it be all sweet, there is 
no occasion for that drop.” Jounson. 
“Many men would not be content to 
live so. I hopeI should not. They 
would wish to have an intimate friend, 
with whom they might compare minds, 
and cherish private virtues.” One of 
the company mentioned Lord Ches- 
terfield, as a man who had no friend. 
Jounson. “There were more ma- 
terials to make friendship in Garrick, 
bad he not been so diffused.” 


(Resumed from p. 351.) 


Johnson could not paticntly en- 
dure to hear that such respect as he 
thought due only to higher intellectual 
qualities, should be bestowed on men 
of sligiter, though perhaps more 
amusing, talents. I told him that 
one morning, when I went to break- 
fast with Garrick, who was very vain 
of his intimacy with Lord Camden, 
he accosted me thus:—‘‘ Pray now, 
did you—did you meet a little lawyer 
turning the corner, eh ?”—“ No, Sir; 
(said 1) pray what do you mean by 


Bosweut. “ Garrick was pure gold, 
but beat out to thin leaf. Lord Ches- 
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terfield was tinsel.’ Jounson. Gar- 
rick was a very good man; the 
cheerfullest man of bis age ; a decent 
liver, in a profession which is suppo- 
sed to give indulgence to licentious- 
ness; and a man who gave away, 
freely, money acquired by himself. 
He began the world with great hun- 
ger for money ; the son of a half-pay 
officer, bred in a family whose study 
was to make four-pence do as much 
as others make four-pence half-penny 
do. But, when he had got money, 
he was very liberal.” I presumed to 
animadvert on his Eulogy on Garrick, 
in his “ Lives of the Poets.” “ You 
say, Sir, his death eclipsed the gaiety 
of nations.’ Jonnson. “I could 
not have said more nor less. It is 
the truth; eclipsed, not extinguished ; 
and his death did eclipse; it was like 
a storm.” Bosweu “ But why 
nations? Did his gaiety extend far- 
ther than his own nation?” Jonnson. 
“Why, Sir, some exaggeration must 
be allowed. Besides, nations may be 
said—il we allow the Scotch to be a 
nation, and to have gaiety,— whieh 
they have not. You are an exception, 
though. Come, gentlemen, let us 
candidly admit, that there is one 
Scotchman who is cheerful.” Brau- 
cLERK. “ But he is a very unnatural 
Scotchman.” J, bowever, continued 
to think the compliment to Garrick 
hyperbolically untrue. His acting 
had ccased some time before his 
ceath; at any rate, he had acted in 
Treland but a short time, at an early 
period of his life; and never in 
Scotland. I objected also to what 
appears an anticlimax of praise, when 
contrasted with the preceding pane- 
gyrick,—“ and diminished the public 
stock of harmless picasure!” “ Is not 
harmless pleasure very tame ??— 
Jonnson. “ Nay, Sir, harmless plea- 
sure is the highest praise. Pleasure 
is a word of dubious import; plea- 
sure is in general dangerous, and 
pernicious to virtue; to be able, 


therefore, to furnish pleasure that ig 
harmless, pleasure pure and unalloyed, 
is as great a power as man can pos- 
sess.” This was perhaps as ingenious 
a defence as could be made; still, 
however, I was not satisfied. 

Tom Davies informed me, that 
Jobnson wrote the first sentence of 
his “ Life of Garrick ;” thus giving, 
as it were, the key-note to the per- 
formance. It is, indeed, very cha- 
racteristical of its author; beginning 
with a maxim, and proceeding to 
illustrate :—“ All execllence has a 
right to be recorded. I shall, there- 
fore, think it superfluous to apologize 
for writing the life of a man, who, by 
an uncommon assemblage of private 
virtues, adorned the highest eminence 
in a public profession.” 

When in good humour, he would 
talk of his own writings with won- 
derful frankness and candour, and 
would even criticise them with the 
closest severity. One day, having 
read over a number of the “ Ram- 
bler,”’ Mr. Langton, asked him how 
he liked that paper; he shook his 
head, and answered, ‘‘ Too wordy.” 
At another time, when some one was 
reading his Tragedy of “Irenc” to 
a company, he left the room; and 
being asked the reason of this, he 
replied, “ Sir, I thought it bad been 
better.” 

Of the Preface to Capel’s Shaks- 
peare, he said, “If the man would 
have come to me, I would have en- 
deavoured to ‘endow his purposes 
with words; for, as it is, he doth 
‘gabble monstrously.’ ” 

Talking of the Farce of “ High 
Life Below Stairs,” he said, “ Here 
is a Farce, which is really very di- 
verting, when you see it acted ; and 
yet one may read it, and not know 
that one has been reading anything 
at all.” 

He used at one time to go occa- 
sionally to the Green-Room of Drury 
Lane, where he was much regarded 
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by the players, and was very easy 
and facetious with them.* He had a 
very high opinion of Mrs. Clive’s 
comic powers, and conversed more 
with ber than with any of them. 
{le said, “ Clive, Sir, is a good thing 
to sit by; she always understands 
what you say.” And she said of 
him, “I love to sit by Dr. Johnson; 
he always entertains me.” One 
night, when “ The Recruiling Offi- 
cer” was acted, he said to Mr. Hol- 
land, who had been expressing av 
apprehension that Johnson would 
disdain the works of Farquhar!!! 
“No, Sir, I think Farquhar a man 
whese writings have considerable 
merit.” 

Garrick was so busy in conducting 
the afiairs of his Theatre, that he and 
Johnson could not bave so much 
intercourse as Garvick used to pro- 
fess an anxious wish there should be. 
There might, indeed, be something 
in the contemptuous opinion of the 
profession of ap actor which Jobinson 
expressed, that mortified Garrick, 
after the great applause which he 
received fromthe town. For, though 
Johnson said of him, “ Sir, a men 
who bas a nation to admire him 
every bight, may well be expected to 
be somewhat elated ;” yet he would 
treat theatrical matlers  slightingly. 


evening,” said he, “ met 


David coming off the Stage, drest 
in a woman’s ridipg-hood, when he 
acted in The Wonder;’ I came 
full upon him, and believe be was 
not pleased.”—Once, he asked 
Davies, whom he saw drest in a fine 
suit of clothes, * Aud what art thou 
to-night?” Tom enswered, “ The 
Thane of Ross; which, it wiil be 
recoliected, is a very inconsiderable 


¥* See his reason for discontinuing 
this practice, “ British Stage,” Vol. iti. 
p. 187. 

+ “In a letter written by Johnson 
to a friend in 1742-3, he says, ‘1 never 
see Garrick.’ ” 

Vol. 


character. “ Oh, brave!” said John- 
son.—( Boswell.) 


(To be continued. ) 


LETTERS OF AN AMERICAN, 
LETTER 7. 


Dear L.—Having visited Cam- 
bridge since I last wrote to you, Iam 


enabled to give a more positive opi- 


nion on the present state of English 
academical learning. discipline 
and manners of Cambridge differ little 
from those of Oxford; but, the town 
is vastly inferior, as it does not con- 
tain one respectable-looking street, 
and is altogether superlatively dirty 
and shabby. Some of the Colleges 
are handsome buildings, and I could 
not help wishing them better inha- 
bitants. For the externals, however, 
I must refer you to numerous descrip- 
tive works, from which you will get a 
much better knowledge than from my 
scribble. Men and manners, not 
edifices, are my game; and, to them 
I proceed without farther ceremony. 

There is at Cambridge, only one 
Examination for the Degree of A. B. 
and its consequences. The qualili- 
cations are, some knowledge of Arith- 
metic, the rudiments of Algebra, four 
books of Euclid, a chapter or two of 
Lucke’s “ Essay,” and a very slight 
acquaintance with Paley’s “ Moral 
Philosopby.” IT am convineed, that 
many boys from public charity schools 
might pass with credit, after a two- 
months’ training. The Examiners 
are considered severe, if more than 
two, out of three or four bundred 
annual candidates for the Degree, are 
plucked. This fact is more explana- 
tory than a folio of argument. A 
few honors are granted to proficients 
in the higher branches of mathematics, 
but the Degrees are all alike. When 
they are conferred, the candidates are 
ranked according to merit. ‘The 
Wooden Spoon, who stands last, is 
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dubbed A.B.; the Senior Wrangler, 


who stands first, is no more; but, 
he is talked of, and pointed at in the 
University, for a week; in his own 
college, for a fortnight; among his 
intimate friends, his fame may pos- 
sibly endure a month; and _ he is 
immortalized by the insertion of his 
name in the “ Cambridge University 
Calendar,” a yearly publication, equi- 
valent to a common directory. The 
Examination for a Degree in Civil 
Law, is more severe, and is only 
passed by a few students who inlend 
to practise in Doctor’s Commons, or 
dhose who do not regard a little extra 
trouble, when attended with improve- 
ment. 

The private College Lectures de- 
serve no nolice ; they are, if possible, 
worse managed than at Oxford; but, 
there are some public Lectures, tbat 
should not be omitted. Though 
called public, and theugh the profes- 
sors reccive salaries for delivering 
them, the students are obliged to 
subscribe for the Course, before they 
can gain admittance. Whether the 
Lecturers are urged to this conduct 
by the smailness of their salaries, or 
the greatness of their avarice, I can- 
not take upon myself to determine. 
A Course on Mecianics is very well 
delivered, and illustrated by numerous 
experiments, by Professor Farish, who, 
mach to his credit, abstains from tech- 
nical slang, and really aims at intelli- 
gibility. Professor Smyth lectures on 
Modern History, in a very superior 
style, and with a remarkably clear 
flow of ideas, and extensive command 
of language. During a fortnight’s 
visit, wili an introduction to the most 
literary socicty of the place, I did 
not hear the other Profcssers men- 
tioned, even by name; so conclude 
that they are like Sallust’s homines 
ventri dediti, who have neither done 
anything that deserves to be written, 
nor written anything that deserves to 
be read. I had almost forgoiten the 


/ 
Public Divinity Lecture. It is ine 
dispensable, free of expense, and ate 
tended by proxy, as at Oxford. 

The Under-Graduates amuse them. 
selves in the way that may be ex- 
pected, and perhaps excused, in young 
men, free from immediate restraint, 
and destitute of any useful employ- 
ment. Yhe vicinity of Newmarket 
promotes gaming and driving. Let- 
ting of tandems is prohibited, under 
severe penalties; buat, they are pro- 
cured as easily as smuggled goods on 
the sea-coast. The usual plan is, to 
hire a horse and gig at one stable, 
and a horse at another, which is added 
to the first, abont half a mile from 
the town. From the skill of several 
drivers, I am inclined to think they 
must be in daily practice. Dress is 
horribly neglected. Most of the 
students would be thought sloven!y in 
New York; and I heard one declare 
that he would not sport his Cambridge 
coat in Bond Street, for a less wager 
than a hundred guineas. Black 
coats are frequently worn with co- 
loured waistcoats, and I have more 
than once seen shirts of two, and 
even of three days’ standing. There 
is now and then a Concert, for which 
some London underling comes down 
as astur; sometimes an exhibition of 
Mr. Paap, Miss Biffin, or Toby the 
Sapient Pig, “ by permission of the 
Very Reverend the Vice Chancellor ;” 
and a dog-fight or duck-hunt without 
anybods’s perwission ; but, in spite 
ef these efforts to dissipate the common 
gloom, dulness seems to have made 
the place her favourite residence. 

There is one diversion, which E 
mention rather from its reputation 
than real merit. A Debating Society, 
named the Union, in which no re- 
ligions subject, nor any political 
event that has occurred since 1800, 
is allowed to be discussed. Deba- 
ting under such a restraint, is pretty 
much like running in sacks ; arta 
it would be as absurd to censure 
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stupidity in the speechesofthe one, as 
awkwardness in the motions of the 
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general. In the meantime, believe 
me, Yours truly, 


ether. As every member has the pri- 
vilege of introducing a friend, pro- 
vided he does not belong to the 
University, E went one night, when 
the debate was on an interesting sub- 
ject. There were only five speakers, 
They uttered a few common-place 
remarks, and made great eflorts to 
come to a division. I was heartily 
glad when it concluded, having been 
used to better speeches in the worst 
institulions of that kind I ever jre- 
quented in America or London. £ 
advised my friend to move, “ that 
the title of Union Society be expun- 
ged, and that of the Huindrum Club 
substituted in its place.” He assured 
me that the oratory was often better, 
but never worse, than on the night 
we attended. The former part of the 
proposition may be true; the latter 
eannot be false. 

My inquiries were not particuiarly 
directed to religion ; but, from what 
L observed, extremes scem to prevail. 
Most of the students have little or 
none; but, some strive to make up 
for the sins of the rest, by a real or 
affected. sanctity, that is perfectly 
ludicrous. They attend Chapel mor- 
ning and evening, where the prayers 
are so much abridged, that a quarter 
of an. bour, or twenty minutes at 
most, suffices. And they are hurried 
so much by the readers, that every 
stranger would suppose them working 
by the job. The Simeonites, as they 


are styled, from the name~of their. - 


leader, give evening parties, for which 
they issue cards of “At Hlome-— 
Tea Psatms. Fvery gentleman 
is requested to bring his own Bible.” 
I take this from report, as my ae- 
quaintance did not lic among scc- 
taries. 

So much for remarks on the pecu- 
liarities of each University. In mny 
next I shall finish the subject, with a 
few observations on the system in 


--- 


JOHN WESLEY. 


The following letter, addressed hy 
Wesley tothe editor of a newspaper 
in 1761, has not found a place in Mr, 
Southbey’s Lite of that remarkable 
man, though it nerits preservation on 
several accounts :—— 

Jan. 1, 1761, 

S1r.—Of all the seats of woe on 
this side Hell, few, L suppose, exceed, 
or even equal Newgate. If any 
region of horror could exceed it, a 
few years ago, Newgatein Bristol did: 
so great was the filth, the stench, the: 
misery and wickedness, which shock- 
ed all who bad a spark of humanity 
left. Llow was I sarprised, then, 
when I was there a few weeks ago. 
], Every pert of it, above stairs 
and below, even the pit, wherein the 
felons are confined at night, is as 
clean and sweet as any Gentleman’s 
house: it being uow a rule, that 
every prisoner wash and clean his 
apartincnt thoroughly twice a week. 
2. Here is no fighting or brawling ; 
if any thinks himself ill used, the 
cause is immediately referred to the 
Keeper, wito hears the contending 
parties face to face, and decides the 
affair at onee. 3. The usual grounds 
of quarrelling are removed ; for it is 
very rarely that asy one cheats or 
wrongs another, as being sure, if any 
thing of this kind is discovered, to 
be committed to a closer confinement. 
4, Here is no drunkenness suffered ; 
however advantageous it might be to 
the Keeper as well as the ‘Papster. 
5. Nor any whoredom; the women- 
prisoners being narrowly observed, 
and kept separate from the men: 
nor is any woman of the town now 
admitted, no, not any price, 6. All 
possible care is taken to prevent 
idleness: those who are willing to 
work at their callings, are provided 
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with tools and materials, partly by 
the keeper, (who gives them credit 
at a very moderate profit,) partly by 


‘the alms occasionally given, which 


are divided with the utmost prudeuce 
and impartiality. Accordingly, at 
this time, among others, a Shoe- 
maker, a Taylor, a Brazier, anda 
Coachmaker, are working at their 
several trades. 7. Only, on the 
Lord’s day, they neither work nor 
play, but dress themselves as clean as 
they can, to attend the public service 
in the Chapel, at which every person 
under the roof is present. None is 
excused, unless sick ; in which case, 
he is provided, gratis, both with ad- 
vice and medicines. 8 And, in 
order to assist them in things of the 
greatest concern, (besides a Sermon 
every Sunday and Thursday,) they 
have a Jarge Bible chained on one 
side of the Chapel, which any of the 
prisoners may read. By the blessing 
of God on these regulations, the 
prison now has anew face. Nothing 
offends either the eye or the ear; 
and the whole has the appearance of 
a quiet, serious family. And does 
not the Keeper of Newgate deserve 
to be remembered, full as well as the 
Man of Ross? May the Lord remem- 
ber him in that day! Meantime, will 
not one follow his example? I am, 
Sir, your humble Servant, 


JoHN WESLEY. 


THE REFLECTOR,—No. 16. 


** Est hominum quoddam genus, quod ex 
tenni quadam vocabulorum aifinitate rerum 
statim cognalionem odoratur; ac, si voces 


modo faveant, Judeoram origines in media 
Nova Zembla querit.” 


Mosheim. “ Hist. Eccles.” 

Somebody has observed, that ‘‘ no- 
thing is too hard and obscure for a 
collector of parallel passages ;” and 
our modern reviewers shew how cor- 
rect the opinion is. If two writers, 
treating on the same subject, happen 
to use ideas which have a remote 


resemblance to each other, it is rea 
marked that “* Mr. A. had Mr. B.’s 
fine lines in his mind, when he wrote 
this description ;” but, if two or three 
words are alike, the culprit is imme- 
diately convicted of literary larceny ; 
and the public, not taking the trouble 
to judge for themselves, readily sign 
his reputation’s death-warraut. Yet, 
the coincidence is commonly fortui- 
tous; and, if not, pardonable. If 
all our ideas be reflections of external 
objects, how can we expect novelty ? 
External nature is as it was three 
thousand years ago; and the passions 
are as little changed. Foxes have 
preyed upon geese, and men upon 
each other, from the earliest eras of 
zoological history. What, then, can 
be left for the dramatic and descrip- 
tive poets, but to vary the expressions 
of their predecessors, without mate- 
rially altering the sense? The chief 
advantage the ancients possessed 
was, I presume, being born a certain 
number of years before us; for, I 
cannot believe there is any decrease 
of genius in the present age. They 
seized upon the most obvious similes 
and metaphors ; which being generally 
understood, are considered the most 
natural. Their immediate successors, 
finding these appropriated, were 
obliged to seek farther for worse; and 
every year has increased the difficulty. 
There is no reason to believe that, 
had Byron been born before Homer, 
he would not have been quite as ort- 
ginal as the Grecian bard. It is 
pretty generally admitted that Ossian 
never read Homer, yet he frequently 
uses the very same ideas, and nobody 
accuses him of plagiarism. 
Congenial spirits will often view 
things in the same light; and a per- 
son who dwells with pleasure on what 
has struck him forcibly in reading, 
may, by continually associating the 
thought with his own, forget the way 
he came by it, and give it to the 
world again, ina new dress. A direct 
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and absolute plagiarism seldom occurs; 
and the exceptions of Howard Payne, 
and a few more such scribblers, only 
confirm the general rule. 

The severity with which critics 
have treated literary resemblances, 
has done much mischief. An author 
is now obliged to consider, not whe- 
ther what he is about to write is the 
best that can be wrilten on the sub- 
ject, but whether anything like it has 
been written before. This rule muy 
produce novelty, and must produce 
nonsense. The ancients never hesi- 
tated to adopt a good tiing from 
another language. Cicero stole his 
philosophy from Plato, and Virgil his 
poetry from Homer and Apollonius. 
Such examples should not be followed ; 
but, though ’tis wrong to seek for 
sense in the writings of another, we 
should not reject it (if we find it in 
ourselves) out of an absurd delicacy. 
The demand for “ something new,” 
obliges men of real talent to twist and 
contrive, that their works may resem- 
ble nothing else; and truly some are 
wonderfully successful. Nobody doubts 
that Wordsworth is a mao of ability, 
but many cannot perceive the merit 
of his prattlings about Betty Foy’s 
pony, and Peter Bell’s jack-ass. 
Coleridge has genius and learning, 
which, but for the queer taste of the 
town, would have kept him from wri- 
ting about “ toothless mastiff bitches,” 
and “ Ancient Mariners.” Hunt 
has poctry and feeling, which he ob- 
scures in such a villanous style, that 
his beautiful ideas are like diamonds 
of the first water set in brass. Shelley 
has all these qualilications; but, 
because others have possessed them, 
he throws in a little blasphemy and 
incest, for the sake of originality. 
There are many more who run out 
of the common track to obtain notice ; 
and the reviewers, who have forbidden 
them to keep it, if they cannot avoid 
treading in the footsteps of their pre- 
cursors, are answerable for the da- 


mages that these stragglers may com- 
mit on the fences of decency and 
reason. 

The taste ef the next age may 
change, and some greater follies suc- 
ceed the follies of this. Possibly, 
overturned wheelbarrows, dead geese, 
and flitches of bacon,* may not be 
considered pathetic or poetical sub- 
jects. Possibly, common sense may 
return to poetry; in which case, 
several now eminent bards, who, 
following the natural course of their 
geniuses, might have occupied tolera- 
bly exalted niches in the Temple of 
Fame, will be obliged to submit to 
a very Severe purgatory of selection 
and abridgement, before they can 
gain admittance to the heaven of 
reputation. 


?. 


MY POCKET-BOOK, —No. 44. 


“‘ Tis better to be brief than tedious ” 
Richard Ill, Act i. Scene 4. 


Metopious Laneuace.—There 
are some savage tongues in which 
verse of any kind must be impossible. 
That of the Five Indian Nations for 
instance, in which SaYANETSERIO 
TUGGWAGHNERIAGHSHEUGH, stands 
for Good Lord deliver us, and A pray- 
er for all conditions of men, is ren- 
dered YonDADDEREANAIYENTDAGHK- 
WEANIETHA SIOKNIYAGODAWEAGHSE 
The excellent Elliot 
translated the whole Bible into this 


language; but, to render David's 


Psalms into metre in such a language, 
would require as much inspiration as 


to bave wrilten them. 


BooksELLER’s J UDGMENT.— When 


Doctor Prideaux brought the copy of 
his “Connection of the Oldand New 


* “The flitch of bacon shews its feeling, 
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Testament” to the bookseller, the latter 
told the Doctor it was a dry subject, 
and the printing could not safely be 
ventured upon unless he could enliven 
it with a little humour ! 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD had a rela- 
tion, a Mr. Stanhope, who was ex- 
ceedingly proud of bis pedigree, 
which he pretended to trace to a 
ridiculous antiquity. Lord C. was 
one day walking through an obscure 
street in London, where he saw a 
miserable daub of Adam and Eve in 
Paradise. He purchased this pain- 
ting, and having written on the top 
of it “ Adam de Stanhope, of Eden, 
and Eve, his Wife,” he sent it to his 
relation, as a valuable old family pic- 
ture. 


REFORMATION.—T hese verses were 
written on M. des Barreaux, who, 
in his old age, aficcted to boast of 
his reformation from bis former de- 
baucheries :— 

When reformation thus begins, 

With legs so weak, and eyes so dim, 
The sinner does not quit his sins, 

For then, in truth, his sins quit him! 


CowLey says, “ supposing hell to 
be in the centre of the earth, it is far 
from being infinitely large or deep; 
yet, on my conscience, where e’er it 
be, it is not so strait, as that crow- 
ding and sweating should be one 
of the torments of it, as is plea- 
santly fancied by Bellarmin.” —_Les- 
Sius, in the book De Morib. Divinis, 
as if be had been there to survey it, 
determines the diameter to be just a 
Dutch mile! But Ribeca, Upon the 
Apocalypse, allows Pluto a little more 
elbow-room, and extends it to 1600 
furlongs, that is 200 Italian miles. 
Virgil, as good a divine, for this mat- 
ter, as either of them, says it is twice 
as deep as the distance betwixt hea- 
ven and earth. 


THE BRITISH STAGE, 


Tue Errect.— During 
the last illness of Louis XV, a pro. 
cession of Priests, &c. to the Shrine 
of St. Peter, was ordered, in order 
that, by the Saint’s intercession, the 
threatened calamity might be averted, 
This ceremony was performed, but 
the King expired notwithstanding, 
When his death was annouced in a 
certain company, one observed, that 
the procession to the shrine seemed 
to have lost its eflicacy. What 
happier effect could it have produced’ 
said another, Is he not dead 2 

Louis died al the age of 65, of » 
disease which he had taken. great 
pains to avoid during the whole of his 
life, and which he contracted wan- 
tonly in his old age. He caught the 
small pox from a young woman, on 
whom that disease appeared, shortly 
after she had been with the king, 


OrtGiInaL S1tx.— The Mahometans 
describe original sin as a black drop 
inherent in the heart. Of this, 
Mahomet’s heart was purified by the 
angel Gabriel, who, says the historian, 
wrung it out, washed and cleansed 
the heart, and filled the place of the 
black drop with wisdom and faith. 
This happened when Mabomet was a 
hoy :—he said he had been thrown 
down by some power, and his belly 
opened. 


Weptock.—It has been said that 
only male grasshoppers sing, which 
furnishes XeNorcuvs, the comic poet, 
with a bon mot—* Are not the grass- 
hoppers happy in having dumb 
Wives ?” 


Epigram, from the 1st Book of the 
“ Anthologia.” 
If with water you fill up your glasses, 
You'll never write anything wise, 
For wine is the horse of Parnassus, 
Which hurries a bard to the skies 


Clement’s Inn, DANGLE, 


October 24th, 1821. 
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Oh! come to the Bark! 


Written by H. S. Van Dyk: adapted to 
acelebruted Waltz, by John Barnett. 
Oh! come to the bark, the breezes are 
fair, 

To waft us along to the Isle of Gul- 
nare ! 

Oh! come to the bark, thestar shines 
above, 

That points out our course to the 
Island of Love. 

Ere morning hath cast her first glance 
o’er the.sea, 

The god of the place shall give wel- 
come to thee,— 

Yes Cupid will come and give thanks 
for the smile 

That adds to the beauty and pride of 
his isle. 

2. 

Oh! come to the bark! her sails are 

| unfurl’d, 

To bear us away from the gaze of the 
world. 

We will live like two roses on one 
tender stem, 

We will flourish, entwine, and be 
smiiing like them ; 

One bower shall hold us, one wish 

Our hearts in the bonds of true faith 
and delight: 

Together we’ll live, ’till our time of 
decay, 

Then, fall like the roses together away. 


Love.— Written in sickness. 
Oh! never till this trying hour, 
When Sickness bows my with’ring 
frame, 
Did my heart truly own the pow’r 
Of Love’s pure flame ! 


In youth’s unclouded morning’s light, 
The heart may fondly dream of Love; 
But, ’tis reserved for Sorrow’s night 
Its joy to prove! 


Though on my cheek the rose fades 
fast, 
And my sunk pulse forgets to play, 
Though Death comes riding on the 
blast, 
In grim array ;— 


Though ev’ry hour that hastens by, 
Bids the pale tyrant’s form appear, 
And ev’ry bollow-murmur’d sigh, 
Calls him more near ;— 


Still, still, the smile affection brings, 
To cheer the restless couch of pain, 
Disarms disease of half its stings, 
And lights my cheek again! 


Oh! Love, ’tis only at the hour,. 
When Sickness rends the tortured 
frame, 
The heart can truly know the pow’r 
Of thy pure flame ! 


Oct. 13, 1821. SAPPHO, JUN. 


To a Violet. From the German of 
Holty. 


-Hide in thy dark blue cup, oh! hide 


The tears of sadness, ’till my fair 
Comes to this murm’ring fountain’s 
side, | 

And plucks thee to adorn her hair. 


Then to her breast, oh! bend and tell 
How these fond tears, which on thee 
lie, 
Flow from a heart that loves her well, 
Thatlivesto weep, and longs to die. 
Vv. D. 
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To Lesbia. 


And canst thou bid my heart forget 
What once I lov’d so well,— 

That look, that smile, when first we 

met, 

That last, that sad farewell? 

Ah, no! by ev’ry pang L’ve prov’d, 
By ev’ry fond regret, 

I feel, tho’ I no more am lov’d, 
I never can forget ! . 


I wish’d to view that face again, 
Altho’ ’twere chang’d to me ; 

I thought it not such madd’ning pain, 
As ne’er to look on thee. 

But, oh! twas torture to my breast, 
To meet thy alter’d eye, 

To see thee smile on all the rest, 
Yet coldly pass me by. ‘ 


Reflection, by the author of 
Wallace.” 
How sweet it were, methinks, awhile 
To guit this weary load of clay, 

To wanton in the summer smile, 
Tenants of air and boundiess dav! 
How sweet, how passing sweel, to rise 

Afar from grief, afar from care, 
And sail at will the fleecy skies, 
Light as the cloud that hovers there! 


Vain wish! would guilt, would passion 
fly, 

When the free spirit soar’d above ? 
Would grief melt in the sunny sky, 

Or winds disperse the vapour love? 
No, no—the soul’s its native place, 

Its own unrivall’d lord or slave: 
No spot can elevate the base, 

No change depress the truly brave! « 


To a Young Lady. 
I once believ’d that Beauty drew 
From liveliness her keenest dart ; 
And that the cheek of roseate hue 


Had most the power to move the 
heart. 


But now Ifeel, the rose may yield, 
And in the lily fade away, 
Yet love possess an ampler field, 
And reign with more unbounded 
sway. 


The soft, the delicate, the meck, 
Excite an inVrest deeper felt ; 
The almost pallid, languid cheek, 
The cye which almost seems to 
melt. 
To these [ll ‘add the graceful shape, 
The taper figure, half divine :— 
Ob! who can from their pow’r es- 
cape, 
Whose heart is form’d to feel like 
mine. 


Stanzas to a Lady.—By Lord Byron, 
but not printed in his Collected 
Works. 


When Man, expell’d from Edcen’s 
bowers, 
A moment linger’d near the gate, 
Each scene recall’d the vanish’d 
hours, 


And bade him curse his future fate. 


But, wandering on through distant 
climes, 
He learw’d to bear his load of grief, 
Just gave a sigh lo other times, 
And found in busier scenes relief! 


Thus, Lady, will it be with me, 
And I must view thy charms no 
more, 
For, whilst I linger near to thee, 
I sigh for all I knew before. 


In flight I shall be surely wise, 
Escaping from temptation’s snare ; 
I cannot view my Paradise 
Without a wish to enter there! 
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